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Es wird der bleiche Tod mit seiner kalten Hand 

Dir, Lesbie, mit der Zeit um deine Briiste streichen, 
Der liebliche Korall der Lippen wird verbleichen, 

Der Schultern warmer Schnee wird werden kalter Sand. 


Der Augen siiBer Blitz, die Krafte deiner Hand, 

Fiir welchen solches falit, die werden zeitlich weichen, 
Das Haar, das itzund kann des Goldes Glanz erreichen, 
Tilgt endlich Tag und Jahr als ein gemeines Band. 


Der wohlgesetzte FuB, die lieblichen Gebirden, 
Die werden teils zu Staub, teils nichts und nichtig werden, 
Dann opfert keiner mehr der Gottheit deiner Pracht. 


Dies und noch mehr als dies mu8 endlich untergehen, 
Dein Herze kann allein zu aller Zeit bestehen, 
Dieweil es die Natur aus Diamant gemacht. 


Paul Stécklein has provided us with an admirable interpretation * 
of Hofmannswaldau’s sonnet ,,Verganglichkeit der Schénheit,“ surely 
one of the closest readings we have of Barock writing in the shorter 
forms.: It is not the intention of this brief article to take issue with 
his interpretation, rather to complement it, particularly in the matter of 
structural analysis. 


The work more than repays the attention we give it. It is what 
we usually mean by “typical” when we are making a case for a school 
or a man: about the best that can be found without recourse to the 
heterodox or the extreme. Hofmannswaldau has written few poems as 
good. In subtlety it excels most sonnets of the Barock gallants. Its 
witty final turn is more polished — and more productively ambiguous. 
Its structure, as we shall see, is exceptionally sophisticated. Yet it is 
wholly characteristic of the conscious artifice in style and imagery, the 
complex architectural balance of the Barock poet at his best, his un- 


1 Wege zum Gedicht, ed. R. Hirschenauer, A. Weber (Miinchen, Ziirich, 1956), 
pp. 77-84. 
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Romantic avoidance of “involvement,” his intended multiplicity of levels. 

Interpretieren has flourished in recent years in German books and 
periodicals, and most of it is very good. Still, it tends occasionally to 
give structural considerations rather less than their due. In Hofmanns- 
waldau’s poem, for example, there is — thus far overlooked — a domi- 
nant pattern of motion which contributes with remarkable force to 
the sensuous and sensual image. 

As Stécklein says, a Doppelspiel of carpe diem and memento mori 
is the spirit of the poem. The incongruity of Death’s erotic gesture, 
an almost shocking contrast (ll. 1-2), sets the double tone. The speaker 
who warns Lesbia of inevitable death is, so to speak, unable to sup- 
press his continuing infatuation, and the latter infects the former. 

Taken in this view, the poem offers a dialogue in paradox and 
antithesis, the form: an erotic subject countered and dominated by a 
predicate of transitoriness. Since we are going to be talking of pat- 
terns, we might diagram as follows: 


Transitive Intransitive 
Memento mori Carpe diem Memento mori 
Todes Hand... streichen __ Briiste 
Lippen verbleichen 


der Schultern Schnee kalter Sand werden 


der Augen Blitz 
Krafte der Hand 


Tag und Jahr tilgt das Haar ? 


FuB 
Gebarden 


keiner opfert der Gottheit deiner 
Pracht 


dies und mehr e untergehen 


weichen 


zu Staub werden 


The final word, in all instances up to the diamond heart, belongs 
to memento mori. Seen thus, the Doppelspiel is more apparent than 
real, or rather: the forces are not in balance. Stécklein speaks of three 
levels of apprehension — on the lowest the poem is a Vergaéngnis-Sonett, 
on the second it is gallant. Perhaps from a Barock point of view this 
is true, though it is hard to see, really, how it could be conceived of 
exclusively as either of these. In a modern view (one at least equally 
feasible as a reproduction of the contemporary reading) it is truly a 
balanced dialogue, subtly and ironically achieved (and wittily capped). 
The missing balance is restored by a device of structure, an image cre- 
ated not by words but by their sequence, obvious yet hidden, like 
the concealed designs in puzzle-pictures, seen when the whole is held 
askew. This is the image: 

* But see below for a possible reversal of elements. 
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The anatomical references, effective enough in separate context, 
appear in a consistent pattern: 





Haar 
Augen 
Lippen 
Briiste Schultern Herz 
Hand * 
FuB 
That is, the speaker’s glance moves alternately upward and down- 
ward. (Gebdrden is of doubtful applicability in the pattern — and 
for that matter is not of the same order as the other features.) 


Assuming a like distribution of features of interest above and below 
the neck — it is difficult not to sound facetious, but this is meant seri- 
ously — the chance probability of such a pattern, up to Fu alone, is 
1/128. (As a problem in mathematics this is certainly of minimal in- 
terest, but the probability statement serves to emphasize the significance 
of the distribution. ) 

There are one or two further points of importance. The “senti- 
mental journey” ends almost exactly where it started, anatomically; that 
is: Briiste . . . Herz. The striking image of sensuous Death, the 
strongest single one in the poem, is thus brought into conjunction with 
the pointed and ironically coined ambiguity of the concluding couplet. 


What does this conjunction add to our statement of probability? 
It depends of course on the distribution of features available and suit- 
able for mention. If we say that for the purpose of the last “choice” 
the poet had high-middle-low available (and this is certainly very con- 
servative), each path at this stage had probability 1/3, and the whole 
pattern probability 1/384. Actually the situation is so obvious that 
we could dispense with the mathematical terms, but this will again 
serve to show how far we have gone beyond the range of chance. 


Note, too, that the line’ moves in general (after Briiste) to ever 
greater extremes of relative altitude, each high point of the glance rising 
higher than the last (Lippen-Augen-Haar), each low point, lower (Schul- 
tern-Hand-FuB). The probability of this “happening” is slight indeed! 
To be exact, the probability of a unique sequence like this, of six 
elements, is 1/720. (If die Gebarden be treated as a feature of the pat- 
tern, it must be considered of ambiguous height in reference to Lesbia’s 
lovely form. As a “high point” it would not fall into the sub-pattern 
here suggested, but it would accord with the principal one.) 

Finally — and this is inescapable — the pattern corresponds to an 
aspect of reality: one of man’s timeless ways of surveying a lovely 
woman. Explicitly stated in the poem, the proposition would be gross 
and inartistic. Thus hidden in the progress of the lines, it is a fascinat- 
ing additional component of the carpe diem side of the argument. 


3 We assume that she has her hands down — safe enough considering the atti- 
tude of Lesbia in the poem, or the tradition of portraiture in this spirit. 
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Demonstration of other possible patterns is perhaps the most ef- 
fective proof that we are not straining a point. The poet’s own con- 
temporary, Gryphius, is a man of strong and largely unambiguous con- 
victions. “Pendant pairs” and gallant double meanings are not his busi- 
ness. Memento mori dominates or conquers. Carpe diem is rare. In 
his sonnet “Uber die Gebeine der ausgegrabenen Philosetten,” he too 
addresses a beautiful woman, but she is already the prize of Death. The 
first words of the poem set the shocked and sombre tone. Here too we 
hear of giildnes Haar, der Stirnen Schnee, Glanz der Wangen. But the 
context is not erotic. It is a true memento mori poem (in distinction 
to Hofmannswaldau’s) — an wbi sunt of the feminine form. The visions 
are of foul decay and black emptiness where beauty was. And what 
of the order of appearance of the quondam charms of Philosette? To 
risk being impressionistic, one might say that horrified and frantic con- 
fusion prevails. The glance trembles violently over the haplich Anblick, 
literally repelled from one appalling vision to the next. The sequence: 
hair, brow, cheeks, mouth, teeth, eyes, nose; ears, eyes, brow. There 
is no significant pattern in which the eyes of the poet and reader con- 
duct their survey of the disinterred corpse. Or better: there is sig- 
nificance, and it lies in this very irregularity, a hectic and ominous one. 
(Also the fact that here the anatomical references are restricted to the 
dead — a concentration on that area of the body where Geist [l. 12] 
may be thought to dwell. Only three of the references in Hofmanns- 
waldau’s poem are to the head, the rest lie in a preserve more specifically 
“‘Anacreontic.”) 

Anacreon probably differed from the Anacreontics as originators are 
accustomed to differ from imitators — by not having to be consistent 
or doctrinaire. But the voluptuous tradition models on the Anacreontea, 
and the examples they provide of the admiring eye are consistently pat- 
terned. In Ode XVI (which Remy Belleau and Ronsard, among others, 
recast) we find a pattern of consistent vertical descent. Let the zégréfén 
follow his beloved’s beauty: hair, forehead, eyebrows meeting, nostrils 
and cheek, lips, chin, neck, and (flattering restraint! ) 

Dress the rest of her with somewhat 

Purplish robes, but half concealing, 

But not shaming her fair person. 

(Richardson) 

Intuitively we recognize (and need no probability theory to tell us) 
both that this is a much more “conventional” sequence, and at the 
same time that few of the possible selections of seven or eight features 
would end up in order from top to toe. (Obviously, poetry is not 
made by random selection — that is in part precisely the point of these 
remarks — but there are, as we shall see, poems where a less systematic 
sequence prevails.) 

Literally from top to toe, and sparing no sensibilities, runs the line 
of gaze in Ode XVII. Bathyilus, Polycrates’ familiar beau gargon, is 
the subject, and the line descends uninterrupted (except when the poem 





~- 
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takes a Paphian turn, and even here the plane of gaze is the same — 
the subject is merely viewed from another angle). Intuition also tells 
us, I think, that this choice of pattern is somewhat more obvious and 
less interesting than Hofmannswaldau’s. 

Gazing at Corinna, in Amores I, 5, Ovid finds his attention com- 
pelled in turn by humeri, lacerti, papillae, (pectus), venter, latus, femur 
— a virtually rectilinear descent, though confined to a narrower range 
of latitude. 

I should have said that the pattern in direct reverse — from toe to 
head — though in form and “probability” the analogue of the Anacreon- 
tic and Ovidian examples, would be an unlikely one to look for. 

It does exist, however — motivated, with supreme logic, by one of 
the few “systems” which could induce it: an architectural allegory! In 
Gongora’s sonnet “De pura honestidad templo sagrado,” his love is a 
temple and the contemplation of her recapitulates the building of it: 
bello ctmiento, her legs; gentil muro, her body; pequena puerta de coral 
(“coral” here as in our poem more a cliché than a metaphor); /ambreras 


(roughly “windows”), her eyes; soberbio techo . . . cimbrias de oro 
oro is a “constant”; it means “hair” to any poet of the amorous tra- 
dition) y P 

ition). 


In the elaborate and triumphant passage to India of Donne’s “Loves 
Progress,” the two directions are actually combined, though unevenly. 
The anatomical references appear in an extended metaphor of the haz- 
ards and rewards of navigation downward and (more briefly) upward 
toward the common destination — a tour de force more obvious, I 
think, than Hofmannswaldau’s, but perhaps even more inventive. 

The important thing is that all these patterns correspond to an 
observable reality or a real mood, that they reinforce with varying 
subtlety the intent of the poem. 

The separate charms of women do not have to be viewed in any 
of these externally systematic ways (nor in the systematically unsyste- 
matic fashion of Gryphius). The ancients and the moderns both re- 
assure us. In Horace’s scandalous reversal of the type, the aischrologia 
of Epode VIII, our gaze recoils successively from dens, froms, podex, 
natis, pectus, mammae, venter, femur — no illuminating pattern dis- 
cernible, though in general progress is in an appropriately downward 
direction. (In a more careful inspection one might be able to establish 
here a variant of the well-documented Horatian pattern of alternation 
abab. Thus, taking the features by successive pairs: head (i.e. teeth, 
forehead) / the nether regions / chest / the nether regions. But this 
may amount to imposing a pattern upon the reluctant data.) 

Ronsard has a number of examples of the more flattering sort. In 
the Premier Livre des Amours (Laumonnier I, p. 11), “Une beauté de 
quinze ans enfantine” is surveyed as follows: or (again the frozen meta- 
phor for hair), front, (teint), (ris), col, gorge, (coeur), sein, oeil, main. 
Again he declares ‘Ie veux mourir pour tes beautez, Maistresse” (p. 23) 
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— these beauties being: oeil, (ris / baiser), tresse, sein, main, (teint), 
(voix). Or, in “Oeil dont l’esclair mes tempestes essuye” (p. 65): geil, 
sourcil, front, gorge, menton, tetin, sein, etc. Whether we are faced 
here with free association and thus free sequence, or with a subtler 
system, is a matter for other study. The important thing is the con- 
trast with Hofmannswaldau. 

Lesclair de Poeil returns us in a curious fashion to Hofmannswaldau: 
der Augen siifer Blitz — and to a few interpretative remarks which 
might be appended. The paradox in the image of siBer Blitz is striking 
and, as Stécklein says, the more so as both elements had, in the poet’s 
day, a somewhat more specific and emphatic force. Phrases like Ron- 
sard’s oeil dont Vesclair and his flamber de tes yeux, (oeil) foudroyant, 
esclat de foudre, Tasso’s lampeggiar gli occhi, e folgorar gli sguardi 
(of Clorinda) and many of Petrarch’s — in the Eighth Canzone, for 
instance — may seem analogous. If so, they lower the specific in- 
tensity of Hofmannswaldau’s phrase. Yet not only do these images lack 
the inescapable approximation of unlike qualities in siifer Blitz, often 
they refer specifically to the effect upon the (“passive”) lover, less 
strongly to an active aspect of the lady’s beauty. The crucial point per- 
haps is that none has the internal ambiguity of Hofmannswaldau’s. What 
I mean will be apparent if we write der Augen siifer Bli-. Modern lin- 
guistics has dealt at some length with patterns of phoneme anticipation, 
and this may be thought of as an example. Up to this point in the 
utterance we perhaps expect to hear the cliché siiper Blick (common 
but not unworthy; v. Goethe’s “Willkommen und Abschied” for the 
most famous instance). That is, we have a built-in “surprise” not unlike 
the wrenching of a pattern of phoneme anticipation which lies at the 
root of much punning and wittiness, good and bad. 

There is a final, and fascinating, point of ambiguity in the last 
two lines of the octet. Conventionally, and in accord with the rest of 
the syntax, das Haar is the object, and is to be thought of as destroyed 
by the passage of time (Tag und Jahr as subject). It is as if the poet 
wished to remind us by an ambiguity of the other possibility. There 
is nothing in the grammar of the sentence to prevent das Haar from 
being the subject — and its first position gives it a momentary a priori 
claim to that distinction. This side of the ambiguity cannot be fully 
“realized” or expressed without damage to the logic of the argument. 
Yet as the poet by his subtle pattern of the Anacreontic glance sup- 
ported the “rosebuds” side of the dialogue, so here by a potential am- 
biguity as it were he pays further tribute to the beauty of Lesbia. But 
for the accumulation of syntactic parallels, it might be her golden hair 
which triumphed over day and year. The phrase als ein gemeines Band 
is itself ambiguous enough to accord with either! 

This is poeta Iudens at work, and the end of the game is no or- 
dinary poem. Nor, though this is a matter of taste and judgment, is it 
merely another example of what Ménch (Das Sonett, p. 152) calls using 
the sonnet “als Trapezwerk artistischer Akrobatik.” 











THE PRESENT STATUS OF NIETZSCHE: 
NIETZSCHE LITERATURE IN THE POST-WAR ERA 


Hersert W. REICHERT 
University of North Carolina 


Ever since Friedrich Nietzsche gained the attention of the western 
world when he went insane in 1889, there has been a constant stream of 
books and articles dealing with him and his iconoclastic ideas. At times 
there have been spurts of increased activity, correlated to certain per- 
sonal and historical events, but never has there been any real dearth of 
interest or publication. 

After World War Two, however, the belief became widespread — 
particularly in Germany — that the influence of Nietzsche was finally at 
an end. The late Hans Leisegang wrote in 1950 that post-war interest 
in Nietzsche was “zeitbedingt,” a limited flare-up resulting from the re- 
lease of emotions confined since 1933.' In 1951 J. Veuillemin in an 
analysis of recent French concern with the philosopher came to the con- 
clusion that Nietzsche would soon be a forgotten man.* Although some 
of the available facts seem to bear out their prophecy, there are other 
indications to the contrary. It will be our purpose in this paper to pre- . 
sent a report on the Nietzsche literature in the post-war era, and to draw 
some conclusions of our own as to the present status of Nietzsche. 


I. 
Let us begin by considering a few statistics: 


Nietzsche Studies: 1945-1957 


Language Books Articles 
SD: 0+... cners ache hneeinn eee rhea 83 148 
ET er 35 59 
RI seia s scaichig 6 pains ase aaa ee 26 39 
ToT Te re 10 9 
Re eT ere 9 14 
SEL +. 50's 4d added san 00a ee eeaseeran 7 9 
SIE 5. <-«:kctki @cadiacdtia. tassb-areiiiicdinamseeonideet mobile kil 2 2 
Bs wan evade Rkan'nks 1400 Ce eee 2 3 
I 1... ch cekineedannnsaceeeeenaeaneees I - 
SI. «, i204 ceesannie) eae eee I 2 
ND 5 nts 00% vine shOus bs-0e renee keene I _ 
REET OT LENT ep ee es - 3 
IINE on on ecntecceseane:  eecnmnaee ens _ 3 
177 291 


1 Hans Leisegang, “Deutsche Nietzsche-Literatur 1945-50,” Theologische Zeitung 
(1950), Nr. 3. 

2 J. Veuillemin, “Nietzsche Aujourd’hui,” Les Temps Modernes (Paris, 1951), 
CCXII, 1921-1954. 
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A glance at the table will reveal the amazing number of books and 
articles written on Nietzsche since the war — those issuing from Germany 
about equal the foreign studies taken together. However, the impressive 
total does not give any idea as to the distribution, and when the distri- 
bution curve, not shown here, is considered, it becomes immediately ap- 
parent that in Germany and France the great concentration was in the 
middle years of the period, thus tending to bear out the augury. Or at 
least partly so, for although Leisegang and Veuillemin felt the pulse of 
their own countries with some accuracy, they failed to regard the English 
studies, where the distribution curve has remained flat, with no sign that 
output is on the wane. * 

The number and distribution of critical studies over a period of time 
give us some indication of the general interest in an author. Another 
criterion is the continued publication of his works. Not only were num- 
erous volumes in the Baumler and Messer editions reprinted, but two new 
Diinndruck editions of the selected works and several new collections 
of aphorisms made their appearance. The most significant of the new 
editions, that by Karl Schlechta, came out only recently, with a supple- 
mentary volume still in preparation. Three different editions of Also 
sprach Zarathustra have appeared since 1955. * 

In France there have been two new and unrelated editions of the 
poems in translation, as well as new renditions by Genevieve Bianquis 
of several of the principal writings. In 1956 Pierre Klossowski translated 
anew Die frohliche Wissenschaft. In the United States Walter Kaufmann 
came forth in 1954 with a new English edition of Nietzsche’s selected 
works (687 pp.), and since 1955 there have been new translations of 
Beyond Good and Evil, The Birth of Tragedy, and The Genealogy of 
Morals. A number of the major works appeared in Italy and one or more 
in Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, Brazil, and Greece. * 

% Where not otherwise documented, data is taken from material I have gathered 
for a comprehensive Nietzsche Bibliography. 

+F. Nietzsche, Werke in zwei Binden, ed. by G. Stenzel (Salzburg, 1952). 
Nietzsche, Werke in drei Banden, ed. by Karl Schlechta (Munich, 1953-57). E 
Wiirzbach, So spricht Nietzsche (Munich, 1953), 128. Helmut Kiecza, Nietzsche 
(Stuttgart, 1948), 140. Wolfgang Kraus, Nietzsche-Brevier (Wien, i950), 147. Letter 
from Karl Schlechta dated March 14, 1958. The editions of Also sprach Zarathustra 
were published as follows: K6ln: Athenea, 1955; Kéln: Agrippina, 1955; Miinchen: 
Goldmann, 1957. 

°F. Nietzsche, Poésies completes (German and French text), transl. by G. 
Ribemont-Dessaignes (Paris, 1948). F. Nietzsche, Poésies completes, transl. by P. 
Arnold and Y. Deletang-Tardif (Presses Littéraires de France, 1949-50). Par dela 
le Bien et le Mal (Edit. Montaigne, 1951). Considérations Intempestiz ‘es (Aubier, 
1954). Older translations of G. Bianquis have been reprinted: La Volonté de Puis- 
sance (Gallimard, 1948) and La Naissance de la Philosophie (Gallimard, 1952). Beyond 
Good and Evil, transl. by M. Cowan (New York, 1955). The Birth of Tragedy 
and The Genealogy of Morals, transl. by Francis Golffery (New York, 1956), x-299. 
La Lirica di Nietzsche (Messina, 1948). Nietzsche Poeta. Liriche ed epigrammi 
(Mazara, 1950). Ecce Homo (Torino, 1950; Milano, 1952). Cost parlé Zarathustra 
(Milano, 1951; Torino, 1952), Al di la del bene e del male (Roma, 1954). Opere, 
transl, by Alberto Romagnoli, Vol. 1 (Florence, 1955), xxxiv-1137. Aldus sprak 
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Nor was this the full extent of post-war Nietzsche publication. A 
comprehensive fifteen-volume edition in Spanish was brought out simul- 
taneously by Aguilar in Madrid and Buenos Aires during the years 1947- 
1953. In Tokyo all the major works were translated into Japanese be- 
tween 1950 and 1953. 

With respect to the revived publication of the works, as with the 
critical literature, the volume of output is not significant by itself, and 
when the distribution is considered, the facts again support, though less 
decisively, the thesis that interest in recent years has died down. 

Formerly, a major factor in maintaining interest in Nietzsche was 
the functioning of the Nietzsche organizations. What has happened to 
them, and what are they doing today? 


The Nietzsche Archive in Weimar was plundered by the Russians 
after the war, but in 1946 most of the material, crated and completely 
disorganized, was returned. In 1950 the Archive was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Goethe-Schiller Archive. Although no effort was made 
to straighten out the manuscripts, scholars were informed that they were 
welcome, and preparations were made to resume work on the Historisch- 
Kritische Gesamtausgabe. For a time things looked bright. Then, how- 
ever, as it became increasingly difficult to cross from west to east, hopes 
waned. Now there is envisaged in the foreseeable future only the comple- 
tion of the volumes dealing with Nietzsche’s letters. ° 


The German Nietzsche Society founded in 1919 by Friedrich Wiirz- 
bach, which had published the Musarion edition and stimulated a number 
of scholarly works on Nietzsche, was disbanded by the Nazis shortly 
after they came to power. As late as March, 1956, Wiirzbach despaired 
of ever seeing the organization reconstituted. In the summer of that very 
year, however, the society was reorganized by a group of German writers, 
and Wiirzbach was renamed president for life. The septuagenarian pres- 
ident hopes that one day work will be resumed on the critical edition 
under the aegis of the society. In 1957 the society received a subsidy 
from the city of Munich.’ 

At a time when the German Nietzsche organizations were complete- 
ly inactive, help came from an unexpected quarter. In 1945 the Société 
Francaise d'Etudes Nietzschéennes was founded by A. Quinot. This 
society has through the years remained quietly active in Nietzsche’s be- 


Zarathoestra (Amsterdam, 1948, i950). Aldus sprak Zarathoestra (Antwerp, 1948, 
1950). Udodelige Tanker (Copenhagen, 1949). Sa talade Zarathustra (Stockholm, 
1950). Sa sjong Zarathustra (Stockholm, 1951). Ecce: Homo (Lisbon, 1952). O 
Antichristo (Rio de Janeiro, 1953). A Genealogia da Moral (Rio de Janeiro, 1953). 
Assim Falava Zarathustra (Sao Paulo, 1950). Ecce Homo (Athens, 1949). Tade 
Ephé Zaratoustras (Athens, 1951). 

6 Letter from C. H. Beck Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munich, dated Feb. 11, 1956. 
Cf. Schlechta edition, Vol. Il, 1431. Letter from the Nationale Forschungs- und 
Gedenkstatten, Weimar, dated May 22, 1956. Letter from Karl Schlechta dated 
March 14, 1958. 

7 Letters from F. Wirzbach dated March 5 and November 30, 1956. 
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half. It publishes a small journal and in 1950, on the fiftieth anniversary 
of Nietzsche’s death, came forth with a 229-page issue entitled Nietzsche 
1844-1900: Etudes et Témoignages du Cinquantenaire, containing num- 
erous articles by members and friends of the society. 

It is difficult to evaluate the probable importance of the Nietzsche 
organizations in the future. The activities of the Archive, which is osten- 
sibly being used more and more by the communists as a center of cultural 
propaganda, many intensify the aversion which many people, particularly 
Germans, now have for Nietzsche; on the other hand there is a bare 
possibility that they may awaken an angry storm in his defense. It is 
not to be anticipated that the other organizations will exert a widespread 
influence in the foreseeable future, as the Nietzsche Society is still strug- 
gling to get back on its feet, and the French Société has been consistently 
pursuing a discreet and conservative course. 


II. 

Now let us turn from statistics and organizations to attitudes and 
consider the trends in the Nietzsche literature since the war. Although 
one of the notable features of this literature in the past has been its variety 
of viewpoint, we believe that the studies since 1945 can be classified in 
terms of four basic attitudes or trends, two of them hostile to Nietzsche, 
and the other two, if not laudatory, at least positively constructive. 

The most unified negative trend in post-war studies has been the 
continued refutation of Nietzsche’s views by Christian theologians. These 
writers vary as to degree of logic and vigor, but they are alike in their 
frequent recourse to religious conviction to support their arguments. Two 
Protestant monographs, republished in this period, were particularly force- 
ful. Ulrich Gutersohn hurled thundering damnations at the Nietzschean 
creed, while Georg Siegmund arrived at the conclusion that Nietzsche 
was the incarnation of the devil. The Catholic theologians character- 
istically used a more restrained approach. Paul Wolff sought to refute 
Nietzsche’s conception of Christianity by attempting to prove that it was 
a dynamic religion. Theodor Steinbiichel endeavored to demonstrate the 
meaninglessness of Nietzsche’s world of the Eternal Recurrence as com- 
pared with the Christian world. * 

The most recent theological tract on Nietzsche written in German 
also interprets the Eternal Recurrence as taking all meaning from life. 
Zwischen Seligkeit und Verdammmis (1953) by Johannes B. Lotz con- 
fronts what it calls the “Dionysian synthesis” with the “Christian syn- 
thesis.” Nietzsche’s denial of God is viewed as sin, which if maintained 
will lead to eternal damnation. Thus, what Nietzsche considered as Selig- 
keit was actually Verdammnis. 


8 Ulrich Gutersohn, F. Nietzsche und der moderne Mensch (St. Gallen, 1945), 
64. Georg Siegmund, Nietzsche der “Atheist” und “Antichrist” (Paderborn, 1937; 
qth edit. 1946), 196. Paul Wolff, Nietzsche und das christliche Ethos (Regensburg, 
1940; 2nd edit. 1946), 190. Theodor Steinbiichel, Nietzsche eine christliche Be- 


sinmung (Stuttgart, 1946), 41. 
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The most recent English study by a theologian, Nietzsche and Chris- 
tian Ethics (1951) by R. Motson Thompson, is a rather superficial work. 
Thompson is poorly informed on Nietzsche and calls him a “Polish-Ger- 
man philosopher” (p. 5). He considers Nietzsche’s ideal as the callously 
brutal triumph of power (p. 5), and he condemns Nietzsche’s conception 
of Christ on the basis of dogma (pp. 50, 66). Despite his sincerity, 
Thompson never really tries to understand Nietzsche in terms of his 
whole outlook, preferring to attack the more flagrant aphorisms and 
slogans taken at face value. 

The second negative trend links together a rather amorphous collec- 
tion of individuals, including many educators, who consider Nietzsche in 

responsible for the rise of National Socialism and for the onset of 
the Second World War, and who are consequently anxious to “debunk” 
him once and for all. As, in general, these writers share—no matter 
how justly — the polemic rancor of the theologians, a few references will 
suffice. 

Ernst Barthel’s Nietzsche als Verfithrer (1947) bitterly condemns 
Nietzsche as the pied piper who led the German people into war (pp. 
7-8). The trouble all began, according to this critic, when Nietzsche 
failed to recognize the polarity of existence (pp. 15, 140) and consequent- 
ly rejected metaphysical and religious ideals in favor of a brutal Dar- 
winian superman (pp. 113-120). With the further result that Nietzsche’s 
much vaunted revaluation had not actually sought a new set of values, 
but only the destruction of culture: “In Wirklichkeit hat Nietzsche keine 
Werte umgewertet, sondern er hat alle edlen Errungenschaften der bis- 
herigen menschlichen Ethik abschaffen wollen, damit nichts iibrig bleibe 
als die nackte, unverhiillte Barbarei der Habgier, der FreBgier, der Fort- 
pflanzungsvollerei und der kriegswiitigen Vernichtung aller geschaffenen 
Werte” (p. 27). Although Barthel brands the later Nietzsche as a “des- 
perado,” motivated by “der sadistische Wille zur Gewaltausiibung und 
zur Notziichtigung an Leib und an Geist” (p. 136), he is willing to con- 
cede the merit of several of the early essays (p. 24), and in a final Re- 
servatio even. states, somewhat inconsistently, that Nietzsche was a great 
man who had struggled honestly with the problems of life. His own 
brutal frankness, Barthel concludes, had been necessary to ward off “die 
Auswirkungen Nietzsches, die sich als verheerend gezeigt haben” (p. 187). 

In his book, Anti-Nietzsche, Anti-Spengler (1947), Hans Thirring 
voices the Utopian hope that war can be rendered impossible by chang- 
ing the way history is taught in the schools. Heretofore history instruc- 
tion has always glorified the great political leaders who personified ruth- 
less power. These men, Thirring insists, Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, 
and all the rest, were unhappy, unbalanced individuals who did little 
to shape the course of history (!). Henceforth emphasis should be placed 
on the true leaders of humanity, the men of reason and science. ° 


® Most of Thirring’s book is devoted to developing this thesis; only one chapter 
deals with Nietzsche. 
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Thirring sees in Nietzsche only a pathologic romantic who became 
a popular spokesman for the despicable and age-old doctrine of power 
politics. Although he merely passed on what others had conceived cen- 
turies earlier, Nietzsche had burdened himself with a double guilt: for 
imbuing Hitler and Mussolini with their dreams of grandeur and for 
corrupting the minds of the German people (pp. 102-111). 

Aloys Wenzel, in Nietzsches Versuchung und Verhdngnis (1947), 
contends that Nietzsche became the father of National Socialism — al- 
though he condemned both Nationalism and Socialism — by raising im- 
morality to the status of a principle. Wenzel’s main argument is that it 
is dangerous to disregard time-honored traditions for an untried idealism, 
since the revaluation of all values gives unscrupulous leaders a danger- 
ous weapon. 

Georg Miller goes so far as to assert that what Nietzsche proposed 
was worse than what had actually been experienced. *° For Miiller, Nietz- 
sche’s views —the product of an atheistic era and a sick mind — were 
limited to “Lamarkischem Biologismus,” and regarded man solely as a 
“sinnlich bestimmtes Triebwesen.” 

Heinrich Scholz, professor of mathematical logic at the University of 
Miinster, admits that Nietzsche had a keen and original mind, and was 
an excellent critic.'t He concedes that Nietzsche was undoubtedly ex- 
ploited by the Nazis, and that events might well have turned out as they 
did even if Nietzsche had never written a word. But he condemns Nietz- 
sche for constantly associating great with cruel, noble with hard, strong 
with ruthless. The very fact that Nietzsche’s ideas could be brought into 
line with Hitlerism was enough to damn them. Scholz agrees with Miiller 
that worst of all was the deification of man’s animal nature: “Schlimmer 
als jede Instinktlosigkeit ist Nietzsches kompakte Verherrlichung alles 
Animalischen, alles Triebhaften, aller ungebindigten Tendenzen, mit der 
wiederkehrenden Unterstreichung der boshaften und bésartigen. Schlim- 
mer als jede Erschopfung im Bereich des Vitalen sind die Nietzschi- 
schen Reaktionen: die herausfordernde Gleichsetzung des Unkontrollier- 
ten mir dem Unschuldigen, der Tamtam-um die groBen Frevler, um die 
notorischen Schurken und Schandflecker der Menschheit, das unverant- 
wortliche Kokettieren mit dem Bild von der prachtvollen, liistern schwei- 
fenden, blonden Bestie, und nicht zuletzt der heillose MiBbrauch des 


Wortes ‘Dekadenz’” (p. 17). 

The psychologist Wilhelm Lange-Eichbaum, who had already writ- 
ten on Nietzsche as early as 1930, made an address in March, 1945, before 
the entire psychiatric staff of the University Clinic in Hamburg, in which 
he endeavored to prove incontestably that Nietzsche had contracted 


10 Georg Miiller, Nietzsche und die deutsche Katastrophe (Giittersloh, 1946), 
account of how the Nazi professor of education, 


43- Miiller gives an interestin 
Ernst Krieck, disrupted the pan of Rosenberg and Baumler to make Nietzsche 


the spiritual idol of the Third Reich. 
4! Heinrich Scholz, Begegnung mit Nietzsche (Tiibingen, 1948), 4o. Cf. pp. 18-22. 
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syphilis in a Leipzig brothel and that his writings after 1880 manifest 
the effects of progressive paralysis. '* Despite its tone of unconcealed 
hostility, the address, which was printed and went through two editions, 
is the most conclusive medicai study since Nietzsches Zusammmenbruch by 
Erich Podach (1930). It bases its arguments on present-day knowledge 
of general paralysis, the case history of Nietzsche taken at the Jena asy- 
lum, and information supplied the author by a “well-known Berlin phy- 
sician,” to the effect that Nietzsche had been syphilitic and had been 
treated for his infection by two Leipzig doctors. Lange-Eichbaum seeks 
to corroborate the Berlin physician’s statement by asserting that the names 
of the two doctors “waren bekannt,” that Moebius —an earlier medical 
commentator on Nietzsche —had possessed letters from them which he 
had unfortunately destroyed, and that a “well-known pathographic au- 
thor,” writing in 1930, had been told of Nietzsche’s condition by a brother 
of Moebius and a son of one of the Leipzig doctors. 

The anniversary volume brought out by the Société Frangaise @E- 
tudes Nietzschéennes in 1950 contains two attempts to refute Lange- 
Eichbaum’s contention that the later works were written by a madman. 
The German scholar Fritz Krékel is willing to admit that Nietzsche had 
contracted syphilis but does not believe that there is clear evidence of in- 
sanity in the later works. Inner stress could have produced similar results, 
and this possibility must be reckoned with, Krékel insists, since Nietz- 
sche was continually filled with seething excitement and premonition in 
connection with his search for a truth that he feared to be unspeakably 
horrible. Georges Codino asserts that the infectious illness did not affect 
the central nervous system till late in 1888. He rests his case on three 
arguments: 1. Nietzsche’s later —allegedly insane — views were merely 
the logical Prien of ideas that he had held earlier; 2. he remained 
completely lucid till 1888; 3. his handwriting showed none of the trem- 
bling common to paralytics. 

Richard Blunck, in the first volume of what portends to be the de- 
finitive Nietzsche biography (1953), concurs in the belief that Nietzsche 
had contracted syphilis as a student; but Blunck is also of the opinion 
that the ailment did not affect his mind noticeably (“in faBbarer Weise”) 
until 1888, 38 

Thomas Mann, for many years a faithful disciple of Nietzsche and 
leader of the fight against the insincere and pro-Nazi Nietzsche Archive, 
after the war joined the ranks of those who openly disavowed him. In 
Nietzsches Philosophie im Lichte unserer Erfabrung (1947) Mann express- 
es the belief that the philosopher was venereally diseased and that the 
disease had affected his mind, but Mann finds in this—in accord with 


12'W. Lange-Eichbaum, Nietzsche. Krankheit und Wirkung (Hamburg, 1947), 96. 


18 Richard Blunck, Friedrich Nietzsches Kindheit und Jugend (Munich, 1953), 
232. Cf. pp. 109-110, 161. Blunck supersedes, as far as he has gotten, the excellent 
post-war biography by Reyburn, Hinderks, and Taylor, Nietzsche, the Story of a 
Human Philosopher (London, 1948; German version: Kempen, 1947), 500. 
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his own longstanding notions on the relation of art and sickness — no 
reason to disregard Nietzsche’s work. On the contrary, he feels that in 
Nietzsche’s case disease had made a real genius of a potential genius. Al- 
luding to him as the greatest philosopher of the late nineteenth century, 
Mann contends, however, that Nietzsche had erred in two basic respects: 
in thinking that instinct had to be protected from intellect, and in be- 
lieving that morality was a force hostile to life. 

Mann utilized this conception of Nietzsche as an erring German 
genius in his apocalyptic novel, Dr. Faustus (1947). Here the protagonist, 
Adrian Leverkiihn, is identified with a number of German personalities, 
Faust, Beethoven, Schonberg, and even with Mann himself; but in terms 
of life, personality, and basic outlook he is linked primarily with Nietz- 
sche. For example, Leverkiihn receives his early education in a fictitious 
medieval city named Kaisersaschern, not an hour’s ride from WeiBenfels: 
this can only be Naumburg, which was Nietzsche’s home after he had 
reached the age of six. (Later Zeitblom brings him books from Naum- 
burg, just as Nietzsche’s friends had done.) Leverkiihn has migraine head- 
aches at an early age. While a university student, he is led by a pimp 
to a Leipzig brothel. He becomes infected through a prostitute and seeks 
help from two Leipzig doctors. His infection manifests itself in intensified 
headaches, inability to tolerate bright light, vomiting, and cramps. He 
has a near-fatal illness, after which his productivity soars to new heights, 
enabling him to create his second greatest work — comparable to Zara- 
thustra. He proposes unsuccessfully to a young girl by proxy. As his 
insanity draws near, he experiences euphoria —the devil had predicted 
“triumphalstes Wohlsein.” He now produces his masterpiece, a tremend- 
ous work of utter despair, intended apparently to parallel the ostensible 
masterpiece, Will to Power. After he loses his sanity, Leverkiihn lives 
quietly with his mother for ten years, finally to die on the same day of 
the year as Nietzsche. 

Gentle and scholarly in appearance, kind to his friends, Leverkiihn 
nevertheless possessed great artistic pride and cold contempt for the mass- 
es. His quiet, deeply ironic smile expressed the deep despair and pes- 
simism that filled him. Like Nietzsche, he felt the world was meaning- 
less and chaotic, an “explodierendes Weltall.” Although his secret hope 
was that his work would hasten the reappearance of a simple, healthy, 
and natural music — he is a composer — Adrian chooses the wrong method 
to obtain his “Durchbruch.” In his despair he turns to the barbaric, to 
the demonic, to the primitive glissando, to the philosophy of the “old- 
new” that was the basis of National Socialism. 

Janko Lavrin, in Nietzsche, an Approach (1948), is also of the opin- 
ion that Nietzsche’s views were the lucid product of diseased genius (pp. 


14 Nietzsche is also evident in the views of the student Deutschlin (!) and the 
effeminate Helmut Institutoris, whose philosophy, for obvious reasons, is that of 
the blond beast. Institutoris revered the Renaissance as “eine Zeit . . . die von Blut 
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9, 28), but he takes a different outlook on the whole matter. He believes 
that Nietzsche’s philosophy must be understood primarily as a weapon 
employed by a desperately sick man in his battle for life, as an attempt 
to “cajole himself into enduring the inevitable under the garb of heroism” 
(p. 14). The philosophy of “Life” was designed for Nietzsche’s own 
life, and had limited applicability to the problems of normal existence 
(p. 142). The ideal which Nietzsche offered his contemporaries “proved 
in the end as unacceptable and impossible in practice as it was daring in 
theory” (p. 1). 

Otto Flake, in Nietzsche: Riickblick auf eine Philosophie (1946), 
takes the same position as Mann in Dr. Faustus, that Nietzsche reflects 
in exaggerated form a tendency deeply inherent in the German people. 
Alfred von Martin (Geistige Wegbereiter des deutschen Zusammen- 
bruchs, 1948) goes a step farther in his assertion that Nietzsche is a typical 
modern man with a frivolous ethic. Comparing Nietzsche’s romanticism 
with the classicism of Jakob Burckhardt, Martin contends that whereas 
the former’s curiosity had destroyed values, Burckhardt had striven to 
preserve the cultural heritage of classicism and Alt-Europa. 


To call the next group of studies “positive” may, in a strict sense of 
the word, be a misnomer, since it consists of specialized studies dealing 
only with certain phases of Nietzsche’s thought. Still, there is displayed 
in these studies a degree of respect for his views that may justly be inter- 
preted as a positive reaction. In this category we find interesting analyses 
of Nietzsche’s relation to Goethe, Mann, Emerson, Dostoevski, Ekelund, 
and Kierkegaard; to the French, to history, to music, to nature, to aes- 
thetics, to collectivism, and to a variety of other subjects. ** A discussion 
of these investigations would obviously go beyond the scope of this paper. 
It should be mentioned, however, that no German dissertations have come 
to our attention that were not conceived before or during the war. In 
the United States, on the other hand, over a dozen have been written 
since 1945, and there is as yet no indication of a let-up. 


The second positive trend may be discerned in the appearance of 
a new group of writers who interpret Nietzsche’s basic concept of will 


16 Fleanore Kiihn, Das Individuum im Weltbild Goethes und Nietzsches (Schild- 
horst, 1948), 146. Edward Sittler, Nietzsche’s Goethe (diss. Northwestern), 1950, 
323. R. A. Nichols, Nietzsche in the Early Works of Thomas Mann (Berkeley, 1955), 
119. Stanley Hubbard, Nietzsche and Emerson (Basel, 1958), 195. Ivo Luzzatti, / 
demoniaci: Dostojewski, Nietzsche, Beethoven (Roma, 1952), 306. W. Schubart, 
Dostojewski og Nietzsche (1946). Rolf Ekman, Vilhelm Ekelund och Nietzsche 
(Lund, 1951), 144. Enzio Paci, Kierkegaard e Nietzsche (Milano, 1953), 281. William 
D. Williams, Nietzsche and the French (Oxford, 1952), 206. L. R. Perry, Nietzsche’s 
Historical Prophecy and Interpretation (diss. London, 1953). Hermann Pf: A 
Musik. Geschichte ibrer Deutung (includes Nietzsche) (Freiburg, 1954), 420. Alwin 
Mittasch, Friedrich Nietzsches Naturbeflissenbeit (Heidelberg, 1950), 102. Friedrich 
Nietzsche als Naturpbilosoph (Stuttgart, 1952), 377. This heavily documented study 
shows the unusual extent of Nietzsche’s interest in natural sciences. Richard P. 
Benton, The Aesthetics of Friedrich Nietzsche (diss. Johns Hopkins, 1955). Slata 
Genia Rudensky-Brin, Kollektivistisches in der Philosopbie Nietzsches (diss. Basel, 
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tu power not as a brutal trampling of the rights of others, but essentially 
as the self-development of the individual through self-discipline and sub- 
limation. The writers to whom reference will be made—limited for 
practical reasons to the Nietzsche literature in German and English — 
share in general a sober and scholarly approach, although their works 
range from general surveys of Nietzsche’s thought to probing re-examina- 
tions of his basic concepts. Here also the term “positive” must be used 
in a somewhat qualified sense, as several of the studies advance the thesis 
that Nietzsche’s views ultimately bogged down in frustration and dilem- 
ma. However, without exception, these analysts display a positive at- 
titude in affirming him as a profound and consistent thinker, whose ill- 
health, barring the final euphoria, did not affect his outlook. 

The agreement between most of these studies on still further points 
i; noteworthy. Ludwig Giesz, Walter Kaufmann, G. Wilson Knight, 
and Otto Manthey-Zorn concur, for example, in the following state- 
ments 7°: 

1. Throughout his life, Nietzsche adhered to certain basic concepts. 

2. These concepts were meaningful and were compatible with one 

another. 

3- Will to power entailed a cyclical activity directed primarily to- 

ward the self and entailing sublimation of basic drives. 

4. Superman and Eternal Recurrence were to be understood in terms 

of the “ultra-historical” perspective. 

It would appear that these scholars are linked in still another way, 
as they stand in much the same relationship to Karl Jaspers as the German 
Idealists did to Kant; all of them were patently affected by the “Coper- 
nican Revolution” invoked by Jaspers’ Nietzsche study (three editions: 
1936, 1946, 1950), and used it as a point of departure. 

Jaspers, it will be recalled, had maintained that Nietzsche was es- 
sentially an existentialist thinker who felt that the dynamic flux of reality 
lay far beneath the superficial glance of the intellect. Nietzsche’s man- 
ifold contradictions were his way of revealing the inability of the reason 
to probe the absolute. Only indirectly could words hint at basic existen- 
tial truths. What Nietzsche wanted to communicate to his readers, Jasper 
felt, were not rational concepts but attitudes, heightened moods, ecstatic 
awareness and acceptance of existence. Nietzsche did not want to supply 
answers, but to stimulate others to seek these answers within themselves. 


The existentialist approach employed by Jaspers was novel and stim- 


16 Ludwig Giesz, Existentialismus und Wille zur Macht (Stuttgart, 1950), 184. 
Walter A. Kaufmann, Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, Antichrist (Princeton, 
1950), 409. G. Wilson Knight, Christ and Nietzsche (New York, 1948), 244. Otto 
Manthey-Zorn, Dionysus: The Tragedy of Nietzsche (Amherst College Press, 1956), 
210. — Incidentally, it is interesting to note the slightly different position held by the 
French critics friendly to Nietzsche such as Marcel. Doisy (Nietzsche Homme et 


Surbomme, 1946) and Pierre Dournes (Nietzsche Vivant, 1948). These critics 
esteem Nietzsche’s acumen and new manner of thinking, his courage and vision, 
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ulating, but at the same time it closed the door to further analysis in 
the manner of Kant’s first critique. It was only to be expected that the 
door would be thrown open again. In most cases acknowledging their 
debt to Jaspers, the writers in question struck out on their own. There 
is no question that most or all of them were independent thinkers, yet 
the unusual degree of agreement among them makes a brief considera- 
tion of their works desirable. 

Despite his outspoken admiration for Jaspers, Ludwig Giesz believed 
that Nietzsche had more than heightened moods to convey. To be sure, 
Nietzsche had been filled with a deep conviction that language could 
not probe the essence of being, yet this did not prevent him from leav- 
ing for posterity a tangible message in metaphorical guise: that will to 
power was the essence of reality. Such will to power was not, however, 
the cornerstone of a theory of social or political action, but of a philoso- 
phy of being; the existentialist Nietzsche was not so much concerned 
with society or politics as with the mystery of life. 

Giesz develops his argument by means of a well-documented analysis 
of the will to power, which he conceives as a cyclical activity consist- 
ing of the positing, striving toward, and overcoming of a goal, the pro- 
cess repeating itself over and over in an ascending spiral in the manner 
of the Hegelian dialectic. He demonstrates the similarity between will 
to power and the early concepts, Schaffen (the positing), and Selbstiiber- 
windung (the overcoming), to strengthen his thesis that the power which 
was the object of the will lay within the subject, and that will to power 
was essentially concerned with self-development. 

In the same year, 1950, Walter Kaufmann brought out his thought- 
provoking study. After paying tribute to Jaspers — “‘one of the best books 
yet written about Nietzsche” — Kaufmann insists that Jaspers’ procedure 
of tracking down contradictions was eminently unfair, as it could have 
been applied with equal succcess to Kant and other philosophers (p. 54). 
Although Nietzsche was highly distrustful of systems and premises, he 
nevertheless believed that reason could achieve valid results if an experi- 
mental approach were used, attacking every problem individually from 
every angle (pp. 50-73). Kaufmann’s conviction on this point is in line 
with his main thesis: that Nietzsche had espoused the Apollonian ideal 
as much as, if not more than the Dionysian; that Socrates had been Nietz- 
sche’s true idol (cf. Chapter 13). 

Kaufmann discusses will to power as the core of Nietzsche’s philo- 
sophy in almost the same manner as Giesz, although it is unlikely that 
the two men were familiar with each other’s ideas. Two chapters are 
devoted to the idea that will to power was a creative urge which called 
for sublimation and Vergeistigung (p. 199). The sexual drive was one 
manifestation of this urge, but the power to reason was its highest ex- 
pression (pp. 201-202). To Nietzsche’s way of thinking, says Kaufmann, 
“Nature is nothing but the phenomenology of the will to power, and its 
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craving for power cannot be fulfilled short of the development of the rea- 
son” (p. 205). Thus Nietzsche’s philosophy was not “irrational,” as the 
basic Dionysian urge, in its capacity to undergo Vergeistigung, contain- 
ed in essence also the Apollonian urge to form, which is the parent of 
reason (p. 206). Together with Giesz, Kaufmann believes that will to 
power “is essentially a striving to transcend and perfect oneself” (p. 217). 


Kaufmann’s brilliant tour de force, his attempt to prove that “Nietz- 
sche’s admiration for Socrates is a focal point of his thought” (p. 342), 
kas not as yet won substantial support among scholars. The fact remains 
that although Nietzsche at times openly, at times grudgingly, admitted 
a close bond to Socrates, the same may be said about his relation to cer- 
tain other individuals such as Pascal, Schopenhauer, and even Wagner, 
whose views, certainly, cannot be identified with Nietzsche’s; nor does it 
vitiate his recurring tirades against the spokesman of reason. One regrets, 
in this connection, that Kaufmann did not discuss in any detail Nietzsche’s 
later theory of knowledge: the inadequacy of logic and concepts — of 
reason — to deal with reality. 


Both Kaufmann and Giesz had stressed the factor of sublimation in 
their interpretation of will to power. For G. Wilson Knight and Otto 
Manthey-Zorn the idea of sublimation was paramount. Knight’s unique 
book — the least eligible to belong to our group and yet in its way quite 
remarkable — was an attempt to develop in terms of extensive reference 
to English literature, Christ, and Nietzsche the thesis that the problems 
of the modern world have arisen largely because the source of all creative 
activity, the sexual drive, has been repressed rather than sublimated. 
Written in 1948, the book seems a bit too recent for such sweeping 
Freudian optimism, but the superb style and rich literary background 
command respect. Knight introduced Zarathustra into his discussion be- 
cause it seemed to furnish poetic justification for his idea. Although he 
had read little else by Nietzsche, preferring to let the work speak for 
itself, his views, as we have indicated above, are strikingly similar to 
those of recent Nietzsche scholars in the strict sense. 


Otto Manthey-Zorn apparently had a dual purpose: to present a 
summary of the published works in chronological order, and to trace the 
demand for sublimation throughout Nietzsche’s writings. After reaching 
Dawn of Day, which is treated in a chapter entitled “Dawn of Sublima- 
tion,” this writer saw the demand for sublimation virtually everywhere, 
and there is scarcely a page of his study from this point on that does 
not contain some variant of the phrase, “through his Dionysian faith the 
will to power through sublimation expressed itself.” His theme is that 
Nietzsche’s view is tragic, as never-ending sublimation leads from self- 
sacrifice to self-sacrifice without ultimate reward. 


Hans Wolff comes to a similar conclusion in his recent book, Fried- 
rich Nietzsche: Der Weg zum Nichts (1956). Attempting to reason 
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from Nietzsche’s point of view, Wolff concentrates on what he considers 
to be Nietzsche’s basic problem throughout his life: the reconciliation 
of his belief in an all-embracing life-force with the possibility of intellec- 
tuality, i.e., with the possibility of knowing truth and using this truth 
to benefit life. Analyzing each work in turn, Wolff argues that Nietz- 
sche struggled desperately, ingeniously, but unsuccessfully to convert 
the unavoidable dualism into the desired monism. Ultimately he came to 
realize that even will to power was an inconceivable notion in a monistic 
or Dionysian world, since will to resignation had also to derive from the 
same basic life-force (pp. 240, 253). Thus there could only be will, a 
blind will like that of Schopenhauer (pp. 286-7). Divining the tragic 
and irrefutable truth that a godless world is of necessity also a meaning- 
less world, Nietzsche experienced complete and terrible defeat (pp. 
287-8). His work was a great and tragic milestone in western thought 
(p. 288). His search came to an end — even before he lost his mind 
(p. 289). 

So runs Wolff's argument. At times his close logic leads him into 
dilemmas of his own, such as when his deduction of “den illusorischen 
Charakter des Dionysischen” forced him to conclude that Birth of a Tra- 
gedy, Nietzsche’s first great work with which he wanted to make a name 
for himself, was no more than an ironic myth (Begriffsdichtung) (pp. 
52-53). Often interpreting his material rather arbitrarily, despite the 
considerable freedom allowed by Nietzsche’s dialectical approach, Wolff 
contends that in the philosophy of the late 1880’s will to power had be- 
come a meaningless term, although Nietzsche himself did not know it, 
and that nihilism —the relativity of all knowledge — was the key con- 
cept (pp. 262-63, 287). 

The most recent book on Nietzsche in English, The Tragic Philo- 
sopher, by F. A. Lea (1957), in its conclusions, literary references, and 
polished style, bears a distinct kinship to G. Wilson Knight’s Christ and 
Nietasche. For its basic attitude, however, it seems indebted to Jaspers. 
This new work may fairly be included in the last group of studies dis- 
cussed, despite its author’s lack of sympathy with the later political views 
(p. 307). The inclusion is permissible since Lea believes that Nietzsche’s 
political philosophy was little more than a parasite flourishing at the ex- 
pense of his philosophy as a whole, and he is partial to Nietzsche’s out- 
look in general (p. 313). He is even willing to best the tide and grant 
Nietzsche’s claim “to have given the Germans their profoundest book” 
(p. 205). 

Lea is familiar with Jaspers, in whose basic premise he concurs (p. 
333): that the absolute scepticism ultimately reached by Nietzsche led 
him to a philosophy of perspectivity in which there was no final truth 
and everything was interpretation (pp. 286, 328-9). Notwithstanding, 
Lea has gone beyond his existentialist predecessor, just as all his “col- 
leagues” have done, in the conviction that Nietzsche surmounted his 
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nihilism, if not his scepticism, by believing that “the will to truth, far 
from being hostile to life, is revealed as the servant of life — as the servant 
of the deeper, or higher, Self which now, for the first time, attains to 
consciousness of itself” (p. 154). The essence of Nietzsche’s philosophy is 
seen to rest in the concept of the self as will to power which entailed 
an urge “to establish ever greater unities” (p. 256) and was comparable 
to Freud’s Eros (pp. 317-18). “What Nietzsche signified by the will 
to power was that basic impulse which, in his earlier works, he had tend- 
ed to identify with love” (p. 184). 


In his interpretation of the other concepts and of Nietzsche’s his- 
torical, philosophical, and political significance Lea concurs generally 
with his “colleagues.” His final chapter, on the other hand, has more 
affinity to Jasper’s recent study Nietzsche und das Christentum (1952). 
Here Lea argues that even though Nietzsche failed completely to under- 
stand Christianity and its great personalities, he had nevertheless come 
closer to Jesus and Paul and their teachings than he had ever dreamed 
(pp. 339-346). Christ, too, had taught a hard doctrine beyond good and 
evil —the law was for servants (p. 337): “The teaching of Jesus was 
a hard one —and he himself was hard enough for it. Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild, exists nowhere but in stained-glass windows. Not only did 
he face persecution and promise it to his disciples, but he never shrank 
from inflicting pain and urged them to follow his example. ‘If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, his mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters . . .’ is one of the hardest sayings on record” 
(p- 338). Paul had been oppressed and persecuted by the law, and like 
Nietzsche had surpassed it (pp. 339-40). Through his synthesizing of a 
mystical world-negation with a subsequent world-affirmation through will 
to power (conceived as love and creativity), Nietzsche had been “the 
first European to rediscover the standpoint of Jesus and Paul, and pre- 
sent it in terms of a world-view as appropriate to the twentieth century 
as theirs was for the first” (p. 349). Nietzsche had created a new religious 
myth, interpreting in modern symbols the message carried by Christ and 


his disciples. 
This report would be incomplete without a brief reference to the 
grotesque and pornographic tome, My Sister and I, ostensibly translated 


by Oscar Levy and published by Samuel Roth in 1951. According to the 
publisher, the work was written by Nietzsche after his confinement to 


the insane asylum at Jena. 


If true, this crude tale of incest and debauchery would be quite a 
revelation. But it is highly improbable that even an insane Nietzsche 
could have written such a flat style or composed such mediocre aphorisms 
as pad this book. The attempt by obviously unskilled hands to add auth- 
entic-looking historical touches left the work open to attack, and Walter 
Kaufmann has pointed up with commendable mephistophelian glee “glar- 
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ing anachronisms” as well as outright forgeries, which were then omitted 
by Roth in a later edition. ** 


The adventures of the manuscript after leaving Jena are amusing if 
not convincing. Truly ingenious, however, is the explanation why the 
manuscript was not published at the time it was allegedly translated. 
Roth’s story is that a vice squad looking for material on Joyce took the 
manuscript along, and only many years later — by odd coincidence short- 
ly after Levy’s death! —a faded carbon copy turned up in an old heap 
of papers. It might be mentioned that in 1927 167 well-known writers 
signed a protest condemning Roth’s unethical practices, and he himself 
boasts of having served ‘“‘several honorable jail sentences.” That this work 
could go through eight printings and be favorably reviewed by numerous 
staff writers is a questionable tribute to editorial discernment and public 
taste in America. 38 

The unprecedented —if perhaps transitory — revival of interest in 
Nietzsche over the past months, and certainly the most concrete advance 
in Nietzsche research since Jaspers, has been the work of one man, Karl 
Schlechta, one of the best-informed of present-dayNietzsche scholars. In 
connection with his work of many years preparing volumes for the crit- 
ical edition, Schlechta became expertly acquainted with the original man- 
uscripts, and has now come up with two findings of consequence. 


First, he has shown beyond a doubt that the sister, Frau Elisabeth 
Férster-Nietzsche, whom scholars have long suspected of withholding 
evidence and distorting accounts, had actually falsified her brother’s let- 
ters, readdressing to herself many originally sent to or intended for his 
mother and friends, and padding these with statements designed to ad- 
vance her interests (cf. Schlechta edition III, 1371-1378; 1409-1423). 


Secondly, Schlechta has presented a barrage of evidence to prove 
that Will to Power is not merely an unfortunate arrangement of Nietz- 
sche’s opus magnum, as scholars have insisted; for him its very existence 
is suspect (p. 1393). Schlechta uses four lines of reasoning to defend his 
argument. There is no definite proof that Nietzsche intended any “Haupt- 
werk” beyond the Antichrist, which he denoted as “groBer Sieg” (p. 
1402). The title Will to Power with its subtitles is only one of many 
outlines with which Nietzsche dallied, and his sister admittedly chose it 
because it offered her the greatest freedom (p. 1397). Of the 1067 aph- 
orisms in the 1906 edition of Will to Power, only 372 were ever ar- 
ranged by Nietzsche for possible inclusion in a work; the rest were simply 
chosen at will by his sister with the aid of Peter Gast from manuscripts 
written at widely differing times (pp. 1394-1396). Scholars who helped 
for a time with editing Will to Power, and Peter Gast himself, have testi- 

17 Review by Walter Kaufmann in The Philosophical Review (1955), LXIV, 


PP. 152-153. 
18Cf, Walter Kaufmann, “Nietzsche and the Seven Sirens,” Partisan Review 


(1952), XIX, pp. 372-378. 
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fied to Elisabeth’s unreasonable nature and to her insistent demands for 
haste at the sacrifice of scholarship (p. 1398). 

The flurry of journalistic activity '® occasioned by Schlechta’s con- 
clusions was, as might be expected, accompanied by some exaggeration. 
Time Magazine, for example, ended its full-page article with these words: 
“Freed at last from the clutches of his sister and her racist friends, Nietz- 
sche may find his place in Germany and Europe, not as a national but 
as a universal ancestor of a troubled age” (March 17, 1958). Hamburg’s 
Die Welt wrote: “A new Nietzsche dates from this edition.” Les Nou- 
velles Littéraires of April 10, 1958, carried an article entitled “Nietzsche 
nous est rendu.” 

It is, of course, not unlikely that Nietzsche will gain universal fame 
—he has now —and that the general effect of the new findings will be 
to place him in a more favorable light. Still, as Schlechta himself readily 
concedes, Will to Power presented nothing really new, as the ideas ex- 
pressed in it had been voiced repeatedly by Nietzsche ever since Zara- 
thustra (pp. 1403-05). Will to Power had simply been a more brutal 
presentation of Nietzsche’s creed, lacking “die feineren Akzente in der 


Gedankenfiihrung,” such as the tempering effect of the mysterious 
“zweite Stimme,” which had often served as a humane counterpoint in 


the earlier works (pp. 1433, 1451). 

Nor will the exposé of the forgeries by itself cause any radical 
change in the conception of Nietzsche as a person. The findings will 
be of material importance only if they occasion renewed research in the 
unedited manuscripts now in the Nietzsche Archive —at present inac- 
cessible to western scholars (p. 1405). 

As a matter of fact, Schlechta actually takes a position diametrically 
opposed to the stand of the excited journalists, being of the opinion — 
like the educators in the second group of studies mentioned — that Nietz- 
sche’s principal tenets are both dangerous and out-dated (p. 1452). 
Schlechta, also, attributes to Nietzsche some of the blame for the tragic 
course of recent events. 7° 

It is interesting to note that Schlechta, in his analysis of Nietzsche’s 
system, tends to agree with Jaspers rather than with the studies that came 
later, believing that Nietzsche had no system and that his ideas were only 
a series of hypotheses (p. 1446). Nevertheless, Schlechta notes a basic 
line of reasoning that recurs with monotonous regularity: 1. the world 
is meaningless; 2. the history of culture is man’s mistaken eciies to read 
meaning into the world; 3. an awareness of the tragic facts of existence 
must lead a person, unwilling to accept a petty existence, to live in ac- 


19 Articles appeared in many German newspapers and me. Cf. particularly 
Spiegel (Jan. 29, 1958), 32-41. Rudolf Pannwitz, an old-style Nietzsche enthusiast, 


attacked Schlechta violently as distorting the Nietzsche picture (Stuttgarter Merkur, 
Nov. 1957), and received a warm reply from Schlechta: “Nietzsche und kein Ende,” 
Frankfurter Hefte, 13. Jg., H. 2 (Feb., 1958), pp. 119-128. 

20 “Nietzsche und kein Ende,” p. 119. Cf. footnote 19. 
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cordance with the Nietzschean concepts: “Obermensch, groBer Mittag, 
Stunde der Entscheidung, Wille zur Macht, Erd-Herrschaft, Zwang zur 
groBen Politik . . . und all das, was mit ihnen zusammenhingt” (pp. 
1438-1440). 

Five of the six articles which make up Schlechta’s new volume, Der 
Fall Nietzsche (1958), are restatements made on various occasions of his 
basic position and of his new findings. The sixth is an interesting analysis 
of Nietzsche’s relation to history, in the course of which Schlechta re- 
veals his disagreement with Nietzsche’s conception of history. In his 
opinion, the one place where the truth will ultimately come to light is 
in history; for this reason traditions which have stood the test of time 
and history should merit respect and not be wantonly attacked. The 
supplementary volume to Schlechta’s new edition, mentioned earlier, will 
contain an index of Nietzsche’s philosophic concepts. ** 


Before concluding this discussion of the “new Nietzsche,” it must be 
said that not all the reactions to Schlechta’s contentions were favorable, 
and that the sharp tone of some of these reactions has given rise to in 
part rather heated literary feuding. In November, 1957, an old-style 
Nietzsche devotee, Rudolf Pannwitz, took Schlechta brusquely to task 
in the Stuttgarter Merkur (pp. 1073-87) for distorting Nietzsche’s philo- 
sophy and received in consequence a stinging reply from his opponent 
(“Nietzsche und kein Ende,” Frankfurter Hefte, Feb., 1958, 119-128). 
Thereupon the Basel historian, Wolfram von den Steinen, came to the 
defense of Pannwitz (“Um auf Nietzsche zuriickzukommen,” Stuttgarter 
Merkur, Aug. 1958, 772-780), insisting in the main that the aphorisms 
contained in Wille zur Macht, whatever their order, were Nietzsche’s 
aphorisms nonetheless and therefore important. In the same issue of the 
Merkur von den Steinen received strong support from the Heidelberg 
philosopher Karl Léwith, who not only reasserted that Schlechta was 
unjustified in evaluating the NachlaB aphorisms on the basis of mere 
manuscript chronology, but also contended that Schlechta was wrong in 
his conclusion that nihilism furnished the unique basis of Nietzsche’s out- 
look, Just as Baumler had ignored the importance of the concept of the 
eternal return, Schlechta had now slighted the basic notion of will to 

wer. Most recently, the Darmstadt professor has been gently rebuked 
by Louis Leibrich for calling the thematically varied aphorisms of Nietz- 
sche “monotonous” (“Nietzsche dans une perspective nouvelle,” Etud. 
Germ., Dec., 1958, 351-355). 

The beleaguered Schlechta has chosen to answer his critics, primarily 
Léwith, in a forthcoming new edition of Der Fall Nietzsche. Space per- 
mits only a brief reference to his two main arguments: 1. the Nachlap 
aphorisms are, in the main, rejected preliminary drafts and as such of 
secondary importance; 2. it cannot be demonstrated that will to power 
was one of Nietzsche’s basic tenets. Schlechta maintains that the un- 


21 Letter from Karl Schlechta, March 14, 1958. 
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questioned frequency with which Nietzsche alludes to will to power 
proves only his interest and not his belief, whereas two aphorisms writ- 
ten after Thus Spake Zarathustra demonstrate both the caution with 
which he approaches this idea and his inability to bridge the logical gap 
between will to power and a nihilistic outlook. Moreover, Nietzsche’s 
belief in the meaninglessness of all things can be amply illustrated from 
his writings. 

So the debate continues. Léwith will no doubt reply to Schlechta 
in the foreword to his new edition of the NachlaB now in preparation. 
It would be desirable, however, if all parties concerned let the smoke 
clear before continuing the fray, as both sides have become partisan in 
the heat of argument. To an impartial observer it would appear that the 
truth still lies somewhere between the two positions; that, as Jaspers has 
suggested, Nietzsche was a searcher who constantly pondered certain 
possibilities but never became fixed in his views. It is evident that both 
will to power and nihilism exerted a tremendous fascination for Nietz- 
sche, but it will probably never be demonstrated that either interpretation 
convinced him completely. 

These, then, have been the main developments in the Nietzsche liter- 
ature since the war. To be sure, only a third of the books and virtually 
none of the periodical literature written during the period has been dis- 
cussed, but we believe that a fair cross section has been given. What may 
we now conclude as to the present status of Nietzsche? 

It is our feeling that the past can never truly be recalled, and that, 
in terms of exerting a direct influence on coming generations, Nietzsche 
now belongs to the past. On the other hand, despite the distribution 
pattern and the vociferous negative studies, it does not seem that interest 
in him will soon disappear. Rather, on the basis of numerical output of 
studies and editions, the spread of interest, the reactivated societies, the 
“positive” studies, and the Schlechta findings with their popular appeal, 
it appears likely that he will be viewed in increasing measure as one of 
the most independent and provocative thinkers of modern times. 




















GEORGES LUKRETIA-GEDICHT 


EricH BERGER 
Lycée Francais de New York 


In Stefan Georges Fibel, Gesamt-Ausgabe der Werke Bd. I, S. 58 f., 
steht das Gedicht 


Lukretia 


Nach dem Italianischen 


“Wirst du dich meinen wiinschen nicht ergeben 
(Dringt zu Lukretien des Sextus stimme 
Entstellt von leidenschaft und wildem grimme) 


So wird dies schwert dich treffen . . . aber tGérin 
Nicht nur mit deinem blut will ich es réten 
Zugleich will ich auch deinen sklaven téten 


Und euch auf ein gemeinsam lager zerren. 
Ich rachte dann die ehre deines gatten 


Und dich wird man als buhlerin bestatten.” 


Laut schrie Lukretia auf bei diesen worten 
Doch niemand hGrts . . . sie duldet seine kiisse 
Und bietet ihm die schandlichen geniisse. 


Und erst nachdem die tat geschehen und das 
Bewusstsein ihrer schande sie verzehrte 
Durchbohrte sie sich selber mit dem schwerte. 


Es ist kein ruhm dies: sich nach dem verbrechen 
Zu unterziehen selbst des todes peinen — 
Sie war nicht keusch sie wollte es nur scheinen. 


Bisher ist es nicht gelungen, das italienische Original dieses Gedichts 
aufzufinden. Die vage Bezeichnung ,,Nach dem Italidnischen“ wiirde 
an sich nicht auf das Fehlen einer bestimmten italienischen Vorlage hin- 
weisen, zumal da sich das Lukretia-Gedicht in der Abteilung ,,Ubertra- 
gungen“ findet. Auch wo die Uberschrift ein Gedicht dieser Gruppe 
durch Nennung des Verfassernamens klar als Ubersetzung kennzeichnet, 
findet sich die gleiche Wendung, wie etwa ,,Nach dem Spanischen des 
[Ramon de] Campoamor“ oder ,,Nach dem Englischen der Mrs. He- 
mans.“ In anderen Fallen, wo der Verfasser des Originalgedichts nicht 
genannt ist, wie in ,,Menschen und Kinder — Nach dem Spanischen,“ ist 
er spater festgestellt worden. 

Fiir die gesamte heidnische Antike war Lukretia das Vorbild der 
keuschen rémischen Frau, seitdem Livius die Sage kunstvoll schlicht 
und eindrucksvoll erzahit hat (Livius I, 57, 6 — 59, 6). Bei Livius be- 
droht Sextus Tarquinius Lucretien mit dem Schwert und erzwingt so 
ihr Schweigen. Auf die Weigerung Lucretias, ihm zu willfahren, droht 
er ihr, er werde einen Sklaven umbringen, seinen Leichnam nach ihrer 
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T6tung zu ihrem Leichnam legen und behaupten, er habe sie in schmah- 
lichem Ehebruch iiberrascht und beide getétet, um die Ehre ihres Ge- 
mahls zu rachen. ,,Durch dieses Schreckbild besiegte er ihre Entschlos- 
senheit, keusch zu bleiben, als ob die Gewalt der Begierde sie iiberwun- 
den hatte.“ (Quo terrore cum vicisset obstinatam pudicitiam velut vi 
victrix libido . . . ) Lucretia enthiillt ihrem Gemahl und dem Lucius 
Junius Brutus die Schandtat mit den Worten, Sextus Tarquinius ,,habe 
die schandliche Lust mit sich genommen“ (pestiferum hinc abstulit 


gaudium). 


Der Erzahlung des Livius folgten alle spiteren Autoren der heid- 
nischen Antike von Ovid mit seiner eleganten Fassung in den Fasten 
(Fasti II, 721-852) bis zu Eutropius, selbst bis weit ins Mittelalter hinein 
der Byzantiner Zonaras um die Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts, wie auch in 
der Friihrenaissance Petrarca in seinem in lateinischer Sprache verfaBten 
Epos Africa (Buch III), sowie der Verfasser der Gesta Romanorum und 
beim Ubergang von der Hochrenaissance zum Barock Shakespeare in 
seiner Verserzahlung. Fiir alle ist Lucretia das Muster weiblicher Keusch- 


heit geblieben. 


Die friiheste Kritik an Lucretia findet sich in der christlichen An- 
tike. Der heilige Augustinus verteidigt in Civitate Dei (I, 19) die jun- 
gen Christinnen, welche ihre Vergewaltigung iiberlebten, gegen die Vor- 
wiirfe ihrer Verachter. Augustinus stellt in diesem Zusammenhang die 
Lobpreiser Lucretias vor ein Dilemma. Wenn Lucretias Sinnlichkeit 
durch das Werben des Sextus Tarquinius geweckt wurde, hat sie Ehe- 
bruch begangen und ist schuldig. Ist sie jedoch keusch geblieben, so 
hat sie eine Unschuldige getétet, namlich sich selbst, und ist somit 
schuldig: si adulterata, cur laudata? si pudica, cur occisa?“ Augustinus 
meint, Lucretia verdiene die ihr gespendeten Lobspriiche nicht. 


Der Renaissance-Novellist Matteo Bandello (1480-1561) geht noch 
einen Schritt weiter. Was von Augustinus als Konditionalsatz ausge- 
sprochen wurde — si adulterata, cur laudata? — wird bei Bandello zu 
einem Faktum. Hierin folgt er einem lateinischen Lucretia-Gesprach, 
das dem Humanisten Coluccio Salutati (1331-1406) zugeschrieben wird. 
(Hinweis bei Erich Schmidt, Lessing,? Berlin 1899, Bd. II, S. 626.) Bei 
Bandello bekennt Lucretia, daB ihr K6rper bei der verhaBten Umarmung 
Lust empfunden habe und diese Schuld durch ihren Tod gesithnt wer- 
den miisse (Novelle II, 21): ,,Ma per dir il vero, credete voi che ancora 
che l’'animo mio fosse stimato ai piaceri de l’adulterio ritroso e che la 
ragione non volesse a I‘adulterio consentire, che il senso e l’appetito 
concupiscibile non si sia in qualche particella dilettato ed abbia tanto e 
quanto al piacere consentito? I] mio peccato non deve in modo alcuno 
restar senza punizione . . . Era ben io ritrosa, era io ostinata contra 
ladultero e disposta a non gli consentire, ma non potei gia tanto attris- 
tarmi e tanto dai disonesti abbracciamenti rivocar l’animo, che il fragile 
e mobil senso alquanto non si dilettasse e i mal ubbidienti_ membri 
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qualche poco di piacere non sentissero, ché io non sono di legno né 
generata fui di pietra, ma sono donna di carne come l’altre. Quella trista 
ed ingrata dilettazione, quello qual che si fosse piacere, merita esser con 
la mia morte castigato.“ (,,Aber um die Wahrheit zu gestehen, glaubt 
ihr nicht, meine Sinne und meine entziindliche Begehrlichkeit hatten 
doch eine gewisse Lust empfunden und, sei es auch noch so wenig, der 
Lust willfahren, obwohl mein Geist der ehebrecherischen Lust abge- 
neigt war und meine Vernunft nicht in den Ehebruch einwilligen wollte? 
Meine Schuld darf durchaus nicht ungesiihnt bleiben . . . Wohl war 
ich dem Ehebrecher abgeneigt, gegen ihn in Abwehr und nicht ge- 
sonnen, ihm zu willfahren, aber doch vermochte ich nicht so sehr in 
Triibsal zu versinken und meinen Geist so sehr von der verbrecherischen 
Umarmung abzulenken, daB die gebrechlichen und beweglichen Sinne 
nicht doch ein wenig Lust gefiihlt und meine ungehorsamen Glieder 
nicht doch ein wenig Vergniigen empfunden hitten, denn ich bin 
nicht aus Holz, nicht aus Stein gemacht, sondern ich bin eine Frau aus 
Fleisch wie die anderen auch. Diese traurige und unwillkommene Lust, 
insoweit sie eine solche gewesen sein mag, verdient, mit meinem Tode 
bestraft zu werden.“) 


Eine solche pointierte Antithese war ganz im Geschmack von Giam- 
battista Marino (1569-1629), dem Begriinder der europaischen Barock- 
lyrik. In seiner Gedichtsammlung La Galeria, zuerst Venedig 1620, 
finden sich in der Abeilung ,,Ritratte, Donne“ gleich fiinf Gedichte auf 
Lucretia. Da es diesem preziésen Dichter mehr auf eleganten Ausdruck 
und auf zugespitzte Formulierung ankam als auf Gehalt und Uberzeu- 
gung, vermochte er sowohl die iiberlieferte Auffassung der heidnischen 
Antike wie die christliche Kritik des heiligen Augustinus zu vertreten. 
Im ersten Gedicht der Gruppe tritt Marino in der Auffassung des rémi- 
schen Altertums fiir Lucretia ein, die durch ihren freiwilligen Tod die 
eigene Ehre und die unterdriickte Freiheit des rémischen Volkes ge- 
racht habe. Im letzten Gedicht der Gruppe meint Marino spitzfindig 
und zynisch, Tarquin hatte sich lieber mit Gold als mit einem Schwert 
wappnen sollen, um von Lucretia die Erfillung seiner Wiinsche zu er- 
langen. Im zweiten Gedicht wird die Stimme der Kritik an Lucretia 
laut. Es werfe einen Schatten auf das ihr gespendete Lob, sagt Lucretia 
zu sich selbst, daB der Schmerz iiber die geraubte Ehre nicht stark ge- 
nug war, um sie zu téten, (daB es also des Dolches bedurfte). 


Die beiden Gedichte Marinos jedoch, welche die hier vorliegende 
Frage aufs engste beriihren, sind das dritte und das vierte. Im dritten 
Gedicht stellt Marino die Rémerin vor ein Dilemma, wie Augustinus 
es mit ihren Lobpreisern getan hatte. Ohne Berechtigung habe sie 
durch ihren Selbstmord unsterbliche Ehren begehrt. Entweder habe 
sie sich dem Tarquinius ohne Widerstand hingegeben, dann kénne sie 
nicht auf den Namen der Keuschen Anspruch machen. Oder aber, 
wenn sie schuldlos gewesen sei, sei es wahnsinnig, fiir den Fehl eines 
anderen mit dem Tode zu biiBen: 
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Lucrezia Romana 


Lucrezia, s’a l’adultero romano 

cedi senza contrasto, 

lodi di nome casto 

da giusta morte ingiustamente chiedi. 
Se sforzata gli cedi, 

qual follia, col morire 

portar la pena de l’altrui fallire! 
Invano, dunque, invano, 

morendo aspiri ad immortali onori, 
ch’o scelerata o forsennata mori. 


(Die Romerin Lucretia. — Lucretia, wenn du dem rémischen Ehebre- 
cher / ohne Widerstand willfahrst, / verlangst du das Lob, keusch 
genannt zu werden / unverdient von verdientem Tode. / Wenn du 
gezwungen ihm willfahrst, / welcher Wahnsinn, durch Sterben / die 
Strafe fiir die Schuld eines anderen auf dich zu nehmen! / Vergeblich 
also, vergeblich / begehrst du durch Sterben unsterbliche Ehren, / denn 
du stirbst entweder als Schuldige oder als Wahnsinnige.) 

Im vierten Gedicht wird der rémischen Matrone von Marino vor- 
geworfen, da die antike Welt ihr zu Unrecht den Ehrentitel der 
Keuschheit zuerkannt habe. Sie habe unerlaubte Lust genossen. Um 
unser Lob zu verdienen, hatte sie sich vor der Tat, nicht mach ihr téten 
miissen: 


Alla medesima 


Donna, a torto ti dié |’etate antica 
titolo di pudica, 

che, se quel sen piagasti, 

che fi: d’osceno amor sozzo ricetto, 
non gia pero lasciasti 

di goderne illegittimo diletto. 

Se volevi laudata esser da noi, 
devevi prima ucciderti, e non poi. 


(An dieselbe. — Frau, zu Unrecht gab dir das Altertum / den Ehrentitel 
der Keuschen, / denn wenn du einen Busen durchbohrtest, / der das 
schmutzige GefaB unsittlicher Liebe war, / so hast du darum doch nicht 
unterlassen, / dabei unerlaubte Lust zu genieBen. / Wenn du von uns 
gelobt sein wolltest, / muBtest du dich vorher téten und nicht nachher.) 

In dem scharf pointierten Vorwurf der SchluBzeilen der deutschen 
Fassung kommt George diesem Gedicht Marinos am nachsten. So nahe 
sogar, daB Georges Gedicht auf die Gruppe der ,,Marinisti“ hinweist, 
wenn sich die Frage nach dem italienischen Dichter der Vorlage erhebt. 


Bei Livius bleibt Lucretia stumm. Hier weicht die deutsche Fas- 
sung ab. Bei George schreit Lucretia laut, als Sextus Tarquinius ihr 
mit der Entehrung ihres Andenkens droht. Auch sagt der rémische 
Historiker nicht, wessen Sklaven Tarquinius téten wiirde. Ovid sagt 
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dies ebenso wenig. In den ,,schindlichen Geniissen,“ die Lucretia bei 
George dem Rauber ihrer Ehre ,,bietet,“ scheinen die Worte des Livius 
vom ,,pestiferum gaudium“ nachzuklingen. In der letzten Zeile der 
deutschen Fassung hallt, bei aller Verschiedenheit der Haltung Lucretias, 
in der Sorge um ihren Nachruf wohl ein Echo des Ovid-Verses wider: 
Succubuit famae victa puella metu (Der Furcht vor dem schlimmen 
Nachruf erlag die junge Frau). Bei George tétet sich Lucretia héchst 
unwahrscheinlicherweise mit einem Schwert, wie iibrigens auch bei 
Petrarca, der hier das Wort ,,gladium“ gebraucht. Das ,,Messer“‘ (culter) 
bei Livius ebenso wie das ,,Eisen“ (ferrum) bei Ovid war gewiB ein 
Dolch. George brauchte aber das ,,schwert“ zum Reimwort. 


Die deutsche Fassung ist in sogenannten ,,unechten“ Terzinen ge- 
dichtet, bei denen jeweils eine der drei Verszeilen ohne Reim bleibt, 
und zwar in der Reimfolge a b b, c d d, e f f, u.s.w. Gleichfalls der 
unechten Terzine, jedoch mit der Reimfolge a b a, c dc, e f e, u.s.w., 
hat sich Paolo Rolli (1687-1765), ein Nachfolger und Nachahmer 
Marinos, in seinen ,,Endecasillabi“ bedient. 


Sollte George wirklich vin italienisches Gedicht iibersetzt haben, 
miiBte der Dichter des italienischen Originals wohl unter den ,,Marinisti“ 
aus dem Jahrhundert von etwa 1650 bis etwa 1750 gesucht werden. 
Wahrscheinlicher ist es jedoch, daB George das vierte Gedicht Marinos 
— Donna, a torto ti dié l’etate antica‘’ — frei umgearbeitet hat. Viel- 
leicht hat er sogar seine ,,Lukretia“ unabhingig von einer bestimmten 
modernen Vorlage in Geist und Stil der Marinisti ,,Nach dem Italiani- 
schen“ selbst gedichtet. 
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MIT GOETHE. Gesammelte Aufsatze von Ernst Jockers. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1957. 206 S. DM 16.00. 


This “Festgabe” for the author’s seventieth birthday was edited in 
the name of his immediate colleagues by Otto Springer under the aus- 
ices of several academic and German-American societies co-operating 
with the University of Pennsylvania, scene of Professor Jockers’ activity 
since 1929. It conveniently assembles six studies published earlier in 
various journals, or separately, along with one essay appearing for the 
first time. The collection is appropriately headed by an original poem 
of eleven stanzas written (like Goethe’s “Zueignung” ) in ottova rima, 
“Judex ergo . . . Goethes Wiederkunft an seinem hundertsten Todes- 
tag.” 
A succinct biographical sketch and an impressive bibliography (in- 
cluding two books of German verse) doubly proclaim a life with 
Goethe. “Weite Welt und breites Leben” form the background of an 
eventually intensified study of the poet’s works. Teaching in four coun- 
tries; research in fields as varied as sixteenth-century E nglish_ translators 
of Seneca (Strassburg dissertation); problems of language instruction, 
German-American poetry; and Expressionism in German literature — to 
cite a few examples — preceded an ever greater concentration upon 
Goethe’s works. His primary attention to lectures and students is at- 
tested by a distinguished array of nineteen doctoral dissertations inspired 


and directed by him. 

The first contribution in point of time, “Philosophie und Literatur- 
wissenschaft” (Germanic Review, X, 1935), is fundamental for the suc- 
ceeding articles, being in broad outlines an “Auseinandersetzung” with 
German literary history and criticism of several decades in relation to 
philosophy and psychology. Jockers’ documentation (7 pages out of 
36) proves his thorough acquaintance with the treatises discussed. The 
position taken is still timely, for the most part — not least the refuting 
of psychoanalytic interpretation of “Sinn-, Wert- und Gestaltforschung.” 
A concluding statement reminds us that our educational function lies 
not merely in learnedly purveying subject-matter, since ‘“Literaturwis- 
senschaft” has as its purpose the creation of values. 

“Soziale Polaritat in Goethes Klassik” (Philadelphia, 1942) attributes 
a social-ethical content of peculiarly German stamp to Goethe’s classi- 
cism, which lifts it from the realm of lifeless Greek forms. As a “pada- 
gogische Provinz,” it takes its educational norms for maturing not from 
“blutlosen, fremden Schemen,” but from exemplary human characters 
representing the best Christian nobility of Germany. While admitting 
the significance, for this training process, of classical Greek structural 
principles, stylistic peculiarities, and mythical symbolism, Jockers denies 
that Goethe adhered essentially to the Greek ideal of form in creating 
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his female characters embodying the classical ideal of humanity. In- 
stead, his classicism achieved completeness and vitality by drawing upon 
the world of contrasts and forms offered by the German middle class 
and nobles — a milieu reflecting his own inner development. Wherever 
this “natiirliche Nahrboden“ was lacking, the production remained frag- 
mentary or coldly abstract (examples: Pandora and Helena). Through 
the succession of writings having the French Revolution as background, 
Der Grofkophta, Der Biirgergeneral, Die Aufgeregten, Das Madchen 
von Oberkirch, and Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten, Jockers 
traces a progression toward a future rapprochement of citizenry and 
nobility. Despite neglect of the political phase, these works are seen 
as milestones in Goethe’ development, for they bring him to the reali- 
zation that the problem of social polarity can be solved only through 
lawful marriage. Likewise, they indicate the direction of his creative 
endeavor and the two ways leading to that goal: “Veradligung des Biir- 
gers” (Wilhelm Meister and Hermann und Dorothea) and “Verbiirger- 
lichung des Adels” (Die natiirliche Tochter — a “stepchild” to Goethe 
scholarship — and Die Wablverwandtschaften). Of these most mature 
products of the “Hochklassik,” Jockers designates the last-named work, 
with its counterplay of “Biirgertum” and “Adel,” not as a social novel 
of marriage, but as a “Schicksalsroman” concisely depicting the clash of 
cosmic and moral forces. Goethe concerns himself with the necessary 
evolvement of eternal laws rather than with individual destinies. He steps 
in where Mittler fails as mediator between God and man. In so far 
overcoming his classical fear of death as to consign to it those who 
have sinned against divine law and leave their salvation to God, Goethe 
makes the transition from pure classicism to romanticism. 

In “Faust und die Natur” (reprinted from PMLA, LXII, 1947) the 
author considers the attitude toward nature displayed by Faust at 
those decisive moments of his fleeing into the wilds. Among several 
levels of approach the first is “mystisch-pantheistisch,” the wished-for 
flight in fancy (“Nacht”), followed by the Easter walk, with the 
renewed longing for flying. The second is the “sensualistische Stufe” 
of the Gretchen Tragedy (“Wald und Hohle,” “Walpurgisnacht,” “Trii- 
ber Tag. Feld”). Next, on the aesthetic plane (“Anmutige Gegend”), 
the process of purification remains for the time being a contemplative 
one. The first three acts of the Second Part have to do with the “far- 
bigen Abglanz”; yet the hero fails, says Jockers, to realize his ideal 
gained in contemplation of nature — the “Ideal einer Kunst, die das 
Leben ruhig farbig, aber ‘rein’ widerspiegelt.” Goethe’s increasing em- 
phasis on ethical and religious problems caused him to change the 
Helena, originally planned as a sort of aesthetic province for Faust’s 
education to action in the real world, from the “axis” of the entire play 
to a link serving as part of the whole. In the final, social-political phase 
of his earthly life the demonic element in Faust deprives him of the 
last opportunity to become a Humanus in the Goethean sense. The 
“religidse Stufe” provides for his slowly maturing to a salvation which 
will include striving in the Beyond, in infinite progression, toward like- 
ness to the Deity. Jockers conceives of the act of grace as coming not 
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merely from pardoning love, but from higher necessity — the justifica- 
tion of God in his own work. Citations show detailed knowledge of 
a vast Faust literature. 

Polarity as exemplified by the respective heroes of Goethe’s two 
“Lebenswerke” is treated in “Faust und Meister, zwei polare Gestalten” 
(first published in Germanic Review, XXI, 1946). The solution is not 
“Faust oder Meister,” but “Faust und Meister.” Neither the spirit of 
domination nor that of service alone suffices. Only through the “Ver- 
sittlichung der Herrschaft” and the “Erhéhung des Dienstes” can the 
polar confrontation be overcome and coordination achieved with the 
unity of a higher idea of brotherhood, where control over oneself turns 
into service for others. The social and ethical problem of emigration 
and founding a new state becomes ultimately a religious-moral issue. 
In a lifelong struggle, Jockers concludes, Goethe succeeded in welding 
together those opposites, Faust and Meister, within his forceful per- 
sonality. 

“Goethe im deutschen Schicksal” is the substance of a lecture de- 
livered at the Princeton celebration of the Goethe Bicentennial. It 
sweeps away many shallow conceptions regarding the poet’s relation to 
Germany and further illuminates the question of polarity in his classi- 
cal works. — “Das Leben ist die Liebe, und des Lebens Leben Geist,” — 
in these words, says Jockers, Goethe bids us hope. This is not the 
mere hoping that leads to quietism, but that of vigilance and activity. 
In Goethe’s belief, grace (in our day, triumph over fate) is granted only 
to him who battles courageously. 

In “Morphologie and Goethes Klassik,” Jockers’ contribution to 
the International Goethe Congress at Frankfurt in 1949 (reprinted from 
Goethe und die W issenschaft, Frankfurt, 1951), he disputes Karl Jaspers’ 
assertion that Goethe is no model for the postwar world. Agreeing 
with Jaspers in the statement: “Eine Revolution der Goethe-Aneignung 
steht bevor,” he considers it primarily a question of a “Neuaneignung 
des Klassikers Goethe.” The latter’s devotion to a life of faith and 
activity, however difficult in our time, is the one way, Jockers avers, to 
overcome the destruction caused by the war. Goethe’s scientific theory 
should no longer be treated as an isolated side issue, but rather as the 
inner driving power from which the principle and style of his classical 
art result. The requisite method (aided by present-day science) for 
accomplishing this approach is that morphology established by Goethe, 
who said that his classicism represented a “Dreieinheit aus Natur, Kunst 
und Sitte,” with nature as the life-giving center of this organism. Jockers 
distinguishes three rhythmic developmental stages of about ten years 
each, as follows: “Suchen des Gesetzes (1776-86), Finden des Gesetzes 
(1786-94), Verfestigung und Verhartung im Gesetz, (1795-1805),” with 
no sharp line of division. In view of the -_ of Goethe’s classicism 
the problem is to show that his aesthetics and social theory (Jockers 


equates “Sitte” with “Gesellschaft”) express the same fundamental ideas 
in the same rhythm. Referring to his monograph on social polarity, 
the author stresses the need of typological and morphological “Unter- 
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bauung,” since that polarity is an “Urphinomen,” evident only through 
a mediating body which in the social sphere also is the type — both a 
unity and a multiplicity — which in this synthesis constitutes “die 
Norm, der das Ich auf seinem Weg zum Du folgen muB8.” The moral 
foundation upon which everything rests is the family, i.e. love as a 
binding law. What Die Geheimnisse and Das Géttliche demanded, what 
Iphigenie evinced, and what the works centering around the Revolution 
proclaimed by precept, that takes shape in exemplary fashion in Wilhelm 
Meister, Hermann und Dorothea, and Die natiirliche Tochter, namely, 
“die sichtbare Volkwerdung von Einzelnen und Standen ” In 
order to reach such a solution, Goethe had need of a clear and courage- 
ous decision for “das Sittliche”; in this respect he is a model for our 
time and for any era. 

Lastly, the author’s presidential address at the 1949 meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of German, “Im Anfang war die Tat?” 
(cf. German Quarterly, XXIII, 1950, 63-76), is an additional discussion 
of Faust and Meister as polar extremes. Neither of them can be fully 
identified with Goethe himself, who shows us the way “in die reine 
Tatigkeit,” the one thing necessary. Hence the closing reference is to 
polarity, which, together with morphology, forms the unifying theme 
of the collection — in this reviewer’s estimation, one of the most im- 
portant Goethe publications of recent date. 

Misprints are few; viz., “Dilteyschen” = Diltheyschen, P- 34; 
“Rhtythmen” = Rhythmen, p. 14. It is an attractive book such as any 
of us younger colleagues of Professsor Jockers would some day be 
proud to claim. May one hope that this and the Hohlfeld volume of 
1053 have set a precedent? 


Louisiana State University. —Carl Hammer, Jr. 


Goethes Kunstanschauung. 
Von Matthijs Jolles. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1957. 342 S. Preis: S. Fr. 
24.00. 


This is obviously a book that must be taken on its own terms. In 
one sense, it is an extended exegesis of Goethe’s Der Sammler und die 
Seinigen (hereafter abbreviated as SwS). There can be no doubt that 
in this little work Goethe summarized his views on art as held by him 
in the seventeen-nineties, and SwS was so interpreted, for example, by 
H. A. Korff (Geist der Goethezeit II, 449-52). Professor Jolles, how- 
ever, goes much further; he sees in SwS not merely a statement om art 
but he sees in it a work of art. Just as a work of art must transcend 
the one-sided and limited forms of partial art, so in this epistolary tale 
a group of people find their center and transcend their own limitations 
in colloquial interchange. 

Various aspects of SuS are then treated in detail by Professor Jolles 
and placed i in the context of Goethe’s work as a whole. Since the inner, 
and sometimes the outer, form of SuS is that of a dialogue, Professor 
Jolles investigates the importance of conversation or discussion (“das 
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Gesprach”) in Goethe’s writing. The mutual supplementing of each 
other by friends whereby the egocentric and the accidental give way 
to a more total view — so basic to the friends and relatives around the 
central figure of the art collector in SuS — becomes the occasion for an 
excursus on the importance of friendship in Goethe’s way of thinking. 
Thus the book moves in ever-widening circles around the central points 
raised by the interpretation of SuS; to a large part the book strikes this 
reader as itself a kind of “Gesprich” between Jolles and Gocthe. 


Goethe’s views on art are, of course, intimately and integrally re- 
lated to his views on nature. He believed in an amalgamation and subli- 
mation of polar opposites to ever-higher gradations (“Steigerung”’); and 
he believed in something higher, permanent, and constant amidst the 
current of change. Not only the work of art, but also the artist him- 
self and even the connoisseur of art must achieve such reconciliation of 
opposites on a higher level. Thus, for example, the work of art attains 
permanence in change, attains essential form by responding to the inner 
laws of both artist and object and by eliminating the unorganic. Once 
again Professor Jolles attempts to show that these views of Goethe’s, 
belonging clearly to his period of classicism and elucidated by the care- 
ful analysis of SwS, are inherent in all of Goethe’s thinking on art — 
and were so even in his Strassburg period; even the youthful Goethe, 
according to Professor Jolles, was imbued with the “Glaube an das 
Dauernde im Wechsel, an eine innere Gesetzlichkeit, die sich in dem 
ewigen Wandel . . . offenbart” (184). In short, Professor Jolles assumes 
a continuity in Goethe’s views, and therein he decidedly differs from 
such scholars as Hans M. Wolff who stress Goethe’s development from 
the irrationality of the Sturm-und-Drang to his classical humanism. 
Partly this difference of opinion is a difference of semantics, of de- 
fining “Gesetzlichkeit”; but partly the difference of opinion goes back 
to different interpretations of Goethe’s “Zum Shakespearetag” or “Hans 
Sachsens poetische Sendung.” Perhaps it is permissible to mention here 
that Professor Jolles, in the light of Goethe’s world-view as he has tried 
to establish it, offers several new readings (e.g. of “Warum gabst du 
uns die tiefen Blicke,” “Zueignung,” or “Metamorphose der Tiere”) 
that are invariably suggestive and interesting, if perhaps not always con- 
vincing to all readers (an index to the book might have been helpful in 
finding these explications of specific texts). 


The eighth letter of SwS contains a tabulation of partial approaches 
to art. From this table it is very evident that the true work of art 
(w hich has universality and, as Goethe calls it, “Stil”) has three aspects, 
i.e. truth, beauty, and technical perfection (“Vollendung”), and that 
each of these three aspects is the unification or combination of opposite 
forms on a higher level. Professor Jolles devotes his last but one chap- 
ter to placing these three aspects within the framework of Goethe's 
aesthetic writings as a whole. The last chapter discusses Goethe’s views 
in relation to such modern problems as the interpretation of a work of 
literature, the aesthetic value-judgment, and the typology of literature. 
Professor Jolles finds substantial agreement between Goethe and such 
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modern theorists of art as Emil Staiger, and in some respects Goethe’s 
views and Goethe’s terminology would be helpful, according to Pro- 
fessor Jolles, in eliminating difficulties that Staiger has encountered. In 
the last analysis, then, this is not merely a book on Goethe, but a mod- 
ern literary historian’s encounter with Goethe — Gesprich und Begeg- 
nung mit Goethe. 

The College of the City of New York. —Ludwig W. Kahn 


Quirinus Kuhlmann als Dichter. Ein Beitrag zur Charakteristik des Ekstatikers. 
Von Claus Victor Bock. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1957. 134 S. $3.25. 


Das Buch nennt sich bescheiden ,,Fin Beitrag.“ Es ist sicher noch 
nicht die erwartete Quirin-Kuhlmann-Monographie, die iiberfiallig ist, 
aber es bringt auf jeder Seite Wichtiges und Erklarendes, Auflésungen 
der Ratsel, die Kuhlmann in seine Texte zu streuen liebte. Zur poeti- 
schen Technik Kuhlmanns ist nicht viel Neues beigetragen, umso reicher 
ist die Ernte, was seine Person, seine Umgebung und sein geistiges Wol- 
len betrifft. Da er durchaus zur ,,tragischen Literaturgeschichte“ gehdrt, 
war ein Muschg-Schiiler pradestiniert, dieses allertragischste aller Dichter- 
Schicksale zu schildern. Das gewisse MiBbehagen, das diese seelisch 
schlecht verankerte Gestalt erweckt, hat Claus Victor Bock richtig er- 
fithlt, vielleicht aber nicht ganz das AuBerordentliche in der wilden 
Zahigkeit dieses verzweifelten Charakters, der Schicksalwidrigkeiten iiber- 
stand, die jeden anderen umgeworfen hatten, eingeschlossen die der 
Licherlichkeit, der er immer wieder verfiel. Sich von der tiirkischen 
Reise mit seinen eigenen héchstgespannten Zielen und der lauten, trin- 
kenden, flirtenden, ordinaren Familie, die jetzt die seine war, zu erholen, 
nach den unzulanglichsten Versuchen héher gestellte Tiirken zu er- 
reichen, sich dann nicht ,,in seines Nichts durchbohrendem Gefiihl‘ zu 
verlieren, ist eine ungeheure Leistung, selbst fiir einen Maniaken. Sie 
war méglich nur durch den Dimensions-Verlust, den er erlitten hatte: 
die erste, zweite und dritte waren ihm verloren gegangen, er besaB nur 
noch die vierte. So erschien er bei aller Lichtfiille stets in falscher 
Beleuchtung. 

Bock hat ein einfach gegliedertes Buch geschaffen, im Grunde ein 
chronologisch aufgebautes, und das ist ihm sehr zu danken. Ein tief- 
sinnigeres ware eindrucksvoller gewesen, aber hatte Verfasser und Leser 
in groBe Gefahren gebracht. Hier ist ein sehr ehrliches entstanden und 
doch kein ahnungsloses oder naives. Man fiihlt, daB der Verfasser fiir 
jedes Wort stehen kann, das er schreibt. Der erste Teil geht von Episode 
zu Episode auf die Genfer ,,Geistreise“* zu, ein unheimliches Erlebnis, 
das aber Quirinus erst erklart. Und hier kommt eine merkwiirdige und 
wohl zunachst schockierende Deutung des Verfassers. Er schreibt es der 
Verwandtschaft mit dem Schamanentum zu, die Kuhlmann besaB, in dem 
solche ,,Geistreisen“ das vollige Erleben einer Erhebung in die héchsten 
Himmel oder einer Versenkung in Meerestiefen eine charakteristische 
Rolle spielten. Da Kuhlmann durchaus Ekstatiker ist und aus der 
Ekstasis nicht nur erlebt sondern auch dichtet, ist langst erkannt worden, 
daB er aber durchaus nicht in letzter Linie sondern im Tiefsten Dichter 
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ist und aus dem Wort Schopferkraft saugt, also kein stammelnder Vi- 
sionar sondern ein sprachgewaltiger, rhythmusmachtiger Schilderer sei- 
ner Erlebnisse ist, hat der Verfasser klar erkannt und ohne Geheim- 
nistuerei vor Augen gestellr. 

Manchmal ist der Verfasser seinem Helden gegeniiber zu milde. Das 
Sichzurschaustellen und Uberheben, die Hybris, gingen bei Kuhlmann 
oft bis zum Frevel, Rausch und Hysterie verhinderten oft gewaltsam 
eine Identifizierung mit irgendetwas Vorhandenem. Er konnte nicht 
einmal in der eigenen Lehre Wurzel schlagen, geschweige denn in einem 
der metaphysischen Systeme, die er immer zuerst so lebhaft ergriff, auch 
nicht in Jakob Boéhmes Weltbild. Er setzte dafiir eine wunderliche 
Verbundenheit seines Alltagslebens mit dem Weltenschicksal. Daher 
kam dieser ewige Drang zur Notigung Andrer, zur sich immer wieder- 
holenden Zerstérung aller Lebensverhiltnisse, in denen er sich befand, 
was zu periodisch stattfindenden Schritten vom Erhabenen zum Licher- 
lichen fiihrte. 

Kuhlmann gehért, wie Jan Hendrik Scholte richtig erkannte, durch- 
aus zum Hochbarock, dessen Merkmal die Ubersteigerung ist. Bei Kuhl- 
mann fiihrte sie schlieBlich in gespenstische Unwirklichkeit, in absolute 
Irrealitat. Aber gerade dieses Irreale wurde der Dichter nicht mide, 
ganz genau wiederzugeben. Diese Lust an der Unwirklichkeit scheint 
der Barock mit der Romantik zu teilen, aber die Romantik hatte Lust 
an der Unglaubhaftigkeit des Marchens, wihrend bei Kuhlmann. alles 
tédlicher Ernst ist. Er hiillt nichts ein in nebelhafte Schatten, und es 
ist was vorgeht auch kein nur inneres Erlebnis: alle Vorgange sind 
durchaus auBerhalb vorhanden und ihm Vorbilder, Leitsterne und er- 
hoffte Erfiillungen. Ja, vor allem das, Erfiillungen. Alles was ihm 
zustOBt, ist langst vorausgesagt, sein Wandel vorbestimmt von den ,,Kihl- 
propheten,“ den Vorlaufern und Vorahnern, die langst tot waren, aber 
von denen er noch magisch gelenkt wurde, und so konnte ihm nie, 
trotz aller MiBerfolge, eine Seelenlage méglich werden, namlich die der 
Resignation. Er war immer tatig, immer planend, und sogar das Ge- 
plante ausfiihrend. Und so plante er sich nach Moskau und damit un- 
wissend in den Verbrennungstod. Den allein hat er resigniert hinge- 
nommen: Er war sinnlos, ein tragisches Mibverstandnis. 

Fin wichtiger Schritt auf dem Wege der Kuhlmann-Forschung ist 
hier getan. Es werden noch mehrer zu folgen haben, ehe seine Ge- 
stalt wirklich gedeutet sein wird. 

Yale University. —Curt von Faber du Faur 


Anglo-German and American-German Crosscurrents. Volume One. 

Edited by Philip Allison Shelley, with Arthur O. Lewis, Jr., and Wil- 
liam W. Betts, Jr.. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1957. xvi + 303 pages. Price $7.00. 


Despite the bally-hoo among academicians who regard American 
Studies departments, with their emphasis on the indigenous or “Ameri- 
can” aspects of American civilization, as the only proper approach to 
the study of American literary culture, the proponents of the older and 
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more traditional methods continue to do business. One of the latter is 
represented by the group who concentrate on the so-called “foreign” 
or “imported” elements of American literature, on the supposition that 
it is nonsense to talk about anything American in the first place until 
the several foreign strains have been segregated, analyzed, and evaluated. 


Insofar as Anglo-German (more especially German-American) in- 
terrelations are concerned, this phase of comparative studies has a long, 
distinguished history. Passing over the individual and heroic labors of 
early investigators like Goebel, Kapp, Knortz, Kérner, Rattermann, and 
Seidensticker, we come upon Professor Marion Dexter Learned of the 
University of Pennsylvania as the first to organize and conduct a long 
sustained cooperative study of the acculturation of German literature 
in the United States. The fruits of his enterprise appeared in two sub- 
stantial series of publications: Azzericana Germanica, 4 vols., 1897-1902, 
and German-Amerian Annals, 15 vols., 1903-1919. This might be called 
the Pennsylvania Project. It was followed by the Wisconsin Project, 
under the direction of the late Professor Alexander R. Hohlfeld, described 
in some detail by Hohlfeld himself in the Foreword to what is the last 
in this distinguished series of publications: German Literature in British 
Magazines, 1750-1860 (Madison 1949). Now comes the first volume 
of the Penn State Project: Anglo-German and American-German Cross- 
currents, Volume I, edited by P. A. Shelley, A. O. Lewis, Jr., and W. W. 
Betts, Jr. A second volume is announced as “in preparation.” 

Following a descriptive statement by Professor Shelley, the Con- 
ductor as it were, of how the Penn State Project is related to Hohlfeld’s, 
what has been accomplished, and what is in prospect, the volume pre- 
sents seven chapters, by as many writers: (1) “French Mediation and 
Intermediaries, 1750-1815,” by Robert Alan Charles, (2) “James Clar- 
ence Mangan: Ireland’s ‘German Poet’,’ by Eoin McKiernan, (3) 
“George Meredith: The Saxon in the Celt,” by William W. Betts, Jr., 
(4) “The German Sources of William Gilmore Simms,” by J. Wesley 
Thomas, (5) “Sidney Lanier’s Knowledge of German Literature,” by 
Arthur O. Lewis, Jr., (6) “The Relation of William Dean Howells to 
German Life and Letters,” by William W. Betts, Jr., and (7) “A Ger- 
man Art of Life in America: The American Reception of the Goethean 
Doctrine of Self-Culture,” by Philip Allison Shelley. 

Miscellaneous, or varied, as the contents are, it is unlikely that the 
book will find many readers who will consider all the articles of equal 
interest, but it is hardly conceivable that any student of Anglo-German 
literary relations will be so much the specialist as not to nd at least 
one of the offerings very much to his purpose. 

The depth of perception, soundness of scholarship, and the excep- 
tionally full documentation accompanying the seven contributions are 
praiseworthy. ‘The index is most welcome. The sole criticism that I 
have to make is that two or three of the articles still read too much like 
the dissertations from which they derive. The marks by which one 
recognizes them are (1) a super-abundance of phrases like “strongly 
reminiscent of,” “obviously borrowed from,” and “definitely influenced 
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by”; (2) a piling up of more than sufficient evidence in the text that 
might have been relegated to footnote citations; and (3) a tendency to 
belabor a point after the evidence has already established it. But any- 
one familiar with the problems faced by chief editor Shelley will recog- 
nize in Volume I of Anglo-German and American-German Crosscurrents 
an auspicious beginning for the Penn State Project. 

University of Wisconsin. —Henry A. Pochmann 


Ernst Jiinger, Gestalt und Werk. 
By Gerhard Loose. Frankfurt: Vittorio Klostermann, i957. 308 S. 
Preis: DM 24.00. 

To state the most important thing first: this is the best study of 
Jiinger’s work that has yet been published. The subtitle is somewhat 
misleading, since the “Gestalt” that emerges is only the figure of Jiinger 
as reflected in his works. This book is not a biography in the sense that 
it deals with the data of Jiinger’s life, but rather a study of the works 
in chronological order in the course of which Jiinger’s view of himself 
and his development as an author are analyzed. “Es handelt sich, mathe- 
matisch gesprochen, um den Versuch, den Generalnenner zu finden fiir 
solch diverse Gr6éBen wie Soldatentum und Pazifismus, Mythenschau und 
Kaferjagd, Revolution und ‘Waldgang,’ Gastrosophie und Traumkunde, 
heroischer Realismus und Philosophie der Existenz, militanter Nihilismus 
und christlicher Humanismus. Dabei wurde davon abgesehen, ideenge- 
schichtliche und geisteswissenschaftliche Linien zu ziehen” (7). Loose 
has not attempted to construct a consistent ideological framework or 
discover a straight line of intellectual development that would subsume 
the various disparate facets of Jiinger’s thought, and thereby he has 
avoided much of the difficulty experienced by critics such as Brock and 
Nebel. He has developed instead the figure of the Abenteurer. To the 
question of finding one central meaning in all of Jiinger’s works, Loose 
answers: “ ... daB der ‘Sinn’ dieses Autoren das Abenteuer ist, daB 
die Gestalt, die sich in diesem Werke ausspricht, die des Abenteuerers 
ist” (8). 

After developing the definition and typology of the “adventurer” 
in an introductory chapter, Loose proceeds to an analysis of the pub- 
lished works, using the figure of the adventurer as his focus and con- 
stant frame of reference. A separate section following the main body 
of the book, unfortunately in quite small print, deals with Jiinger’s 
journalistic efforts in the 1920's. Loose’s procedure is to develop the 
central concepts and positions of each work through quotations which 
are woven together by a running commentary and explication. In every 
case Loose finishes his consideration of a work with a critique and 
evaluation. These critiques show good judgment, a sense of humor, 
and a solid base of common sense. The chapter on Godenholm, for ex- 
ample, deals sympathetically with the intent and substance of the book 
before noting that it is in many ways unsuccessful as narrative. This 
section may serve as an illustration of Loose’s ability to illuminate pene- 
tratingly Jiinger’s patterns of though while still retaining a clear and 
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critical eye for his weaknesses and failures. Close attention is given to 
the development of Jiinger’s style, a topic in which Loose is obviously 
an authority. Uncritical admirers of Jiinger’s much-cited style can learn 
a great deal from this book. 


In view of the paradoxical and sometimes mutually exclusive view- 
points which Jiinger has maintained (he has never disavowed his earlier 
works), Loose’s approach is probably the only fruitful one. He has 
found a focus and central concept for all the antinomies in Jiinger’s writ- 
ings. But by concentrating on the figure of the adventurer and by 
referring all of Jiinger’s thoughts and observations to the fact that he 
is an adventurer of the intellect, there arises the danger of reducing 
Jiinger to the stature of a play-boy in the world of ideas. If no posi- 
tion is final, if no chain of reasoning is anything but an adventure in 
stringing ideas together, little is left but the adventure itself. Loose no- 
where intends to trivialize the ideas Jiinger presents, but the method 
itself tends to do just this. The final impression left is that Jiinger has 
never really been committed to anything he has written beyond his 
faith in a kind of fuzzy metaphysics based on the force and power of 
myth. Loose has been kinder and more sympathetic in many of his 
judgments than some of his predecessors. He has not been severely 
critical in matters of principle, as for example Brock in his Offener Brief, 
but has preferred to examine the style and to base his critical judgments 
on urbane and cultivated common sense. The result is that the book 
is to date the most complete, the most sensible, and the most informative 
study of Jiinger’s writings. 

Typographical errors were noted on pages 85, 112, 117, 120, 128, 
138, 157, 196, 212, 235, 251, 264 (“es” for “er”), 305. Most of these 
occur in the small print of the quotations and none is damaging to 
the sense of the text. 


Amberst College. —Murray B. Peppard 


Gerhart Hauptmann: The Prose Plays. 


By Margaret Sinden. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957. 
vill +. 238 pp. Price: $5.00. 


The publisher’s statement on the jacket that “very little has been 
available heretofore in English on Hauptmann” would seem exaggerated 
for I count at least seven books in English completely devoted to Haupt- 
mann, four of the last decade, not to mention numerous magazine ar- 
ticles and inclusions in other works. Nevertheless, Miss Sinden’s book 
is an outstanding contribution to the appraisals of Hauptmann as dra- 
matist. 


The author speaks of the “close connection between the prose 
plays and the verse, and the growth of the one from the other,” and 
one may question if sufficient justice is done to an author by bisecting 
one genre, his most important to be sure, purely on the basis of form. 
Such a tour de force, which would be impossible with Schiller for ex- 
ample, may be least objectionable in the case of Hauptmann. Granting 
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the validity of such an approach, Miss Sinden has done an admirable 
piece of work in presenting Hauptmann, the dramatist. 

A very discerning treatment of fifteen prose plays is given under 
the headings “Early Plays,” “Historical Plays,” ‘“Middle-Class Plays” 
(meaning those about artists), and “Plays of ‘the Common People.” In 
a lucid, fluent style, the author giv es as detailed an analysis of plot, char- 
acters, and background as the size of the volume permits and makes 
many enlightening comparisons with contemporary literary trends in 
Europe. Her judgments, independently arrived at, are at times some- 
what harsh, perhaps most notably so in her comment on Pippa. “The 
current tendency to glorify anything that smacks of mysticism and 
mythology has recently led critics to attribute a value to such works 
which, on the whole, they do not deserve.” Hauptmann’s shortcomings, 
“forced, repetitive, obscure,” are often attributed to “errors of a be- 
ginner,” “too quick” writing, and a “declining power. 

I would question the designation of Fasching as a sketch of “peas- 
ant” life (p. 14) or the claim that Frau Wolff has “scruples” (159). By 
United States standards, Brauer lives on the fifth, not fourth floor (139). 
Since much stress is laid on differences in age, Frau Henschel, being 35, 
is not exactly “nearing forty” (180) — Hauptmann clearly wanted to 
indicate a difference of about ten years between husband and wife. On 
the other hand, the implication that Flamm’s being younger than his 
wife contributed to his waywardness (202) is overlabored, since it is 
only a question of months. 

There are some factual errors: Hauptmann was twenty-six, not 
twenty-seven when he wrote Vor Sonnenaufgang (9); he entered the 
Realschule at the age of eleven, not twelve (10); it was his grand- 
father, who was a weaver, then waiter and hotel-owner (12); Haupt- 
mann was seventy-one, not seventy-two, when Pinkus died (228). Gar- 
ten’s book was published in New Haven, not Cambridge (165n). Some 
dates are erroneous: Krogmann’s book was published in 1947 (13n); 
Der Biberpelz was written in 1892, not 1891 (162, correctly stated p. 
I 50); Der rote Hahn was begun in 1900 (162); Die schwarze Maske 
written in 1928 (222); Dorothea Angermann appeared in 1926 (226). 
The names of Miihlher (101n, 237), Gitschmann (136 f., 235), Piper- 
karcka (204 ff.) are misspelled, and it is not clear why the umlaut in 
Bécklin (11, 102, 235) should be dissolved, if others are not; he signed 
his name with the umlaut. The page reference to Behl (191n) should 
read 180 f. Winterballade should have no article (95, 230, 236). On p. 
63 the text reads the Baumert’s room, but calls for the spelling Baumerts’. 

Obvious misprints are Friedrichshafen (35), vistors (58), then in- 
stead of than (124), Pape (146), Unjexiefer (214) and Korner (221). 
The treatment of von is inconsistent in the index, cf. entries under Ben- 
nigsen, Bismarck et al. A quotation from Gabriel Schilling (184) has 
wrong punctuation. 

Footnote documentation is given where considered appropriate; there 
is no bibliography, but a complete index of authors and works men- 
tioned. It is ironical that during the very time that the book was in 
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press, Der Biberpelz was produced in New York in English — though 
not successfully — and thus belies the statement that “there seems so 
little chance that any of Hauptmann’s works will be acted, in the im- 
. mediate future, before English-speaking audiences.” 

In view of the excellent qualities of this volume, it is hoped that 
its announced companion study on the best verse plays will follow soon. 


Adelphi College. —Siegfried H. Muller 
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" Hofische Tischzuchten. 

C Nach den Vorarbeiten Arno Schirokauers herausgegeben von Thomas 
j Perry Thornton. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1957. 76 S. Preis: DM 
S 


5.80. 


y Grobianische Tischzuchten. 

: Nach den Vorarbeiten Arno Schirokauers herausgegeben von Thomas 
Perry Thornton. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1957. 72 S. Preis: DM 

P 5.80. Heft 4 and Heft 5 of the [Texte des spiten Mittelalters, heraus- 

j gegeben von Wolfgang Stammler and Ernst A. Philippson. 

The editor of the Héfische and Grobianische Tischzuchten records 
the purpose of the late Arno Schirokauer in planning these collections 
as follows [4, p. 7]: “[S.] . .. war der Meinung, daB die wichtigste 
Pflicht des Germanisten von heute die Erforschung der Volksliteratur 
sei; denn diese Literatur zeigt die Entwickelung des deutschen Volkes 
im europaischen Kulturbereich auf einer anderen Ebene als es die ‘hohe’ : 
' Literatur der Minnesanger und héfischen Epiker tut.” The editor says : 
; further that the Tischzuchten, along with the fables and many other 
chiefly didactic works, exerted a strong formative influence upon “die 

Vorstellungswelt des Volkes.” 
The texts presented in the Héfische Tischzuchten represent the 
earliest European manifestations of this genre. Included are a portion 
| of the Latin of Petrus Alphonsus’ Disciplina Clericalis, (early twelfth 
, century), a varied collection of parallel passages from the Facetiae, Sebas- 
| tian Brant’s translation of the Thesmophagia (in part), five lines from 
Parzival, the so-called Tannhduser’s Tischzucht, followed by four other 
versions closely related to it, a bit from the Jimgling of Konrad von 
Haslau (ca. 1270), sixteen lines from an unknown, probably fifteenth 
century author, and 218 lines from the Liederbuch of Clara Hiatzlein 
(ca. 1470). This text is believed to represent a relatively independent 
German effort of composition, but the source from which the good 
Clara copied it is not known. 

The common trait of these admonitions to good table manners 
seems to be that they are positive, “thou shalt not” or “thou shalt.” 
| They do not resort to satire and the inverted precept of the later realis- 
| tic writers, whose efforts are displayed in Heft 5 of this series. 

The editor’s statement (p. 8): “Vorliegende Ausgabe bringt zum 
ersten Male alle wichtigen Tischzuchtentexte des hohen und spiaten Mit- 
telalters,” is probably accurate if one concedes that what is not here 
is not “wichtig.” I pretend to no judgment on this point, but it is a 
fact that of the 522 lines of Brant’s translation of the Liber faceti only 
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20 lines are reproduced here, while some 65 lines in all do have to do 
with behavior at table, viz., 167-182; 236-248; 321-336; 389-400; 433-436; 
473-476. Of the 748 lines of Brant’s translation of the Thesmopbhagia 
the present selections print 468. The omissions are entirely proper. I 
have found only one deviation from Zarncke’s text and that is trivial: 
mann 457 is printed man. The editorial work and proofreading has 
been very well attended to. 

In the collection Grobianische Tischzuchten twelve short texts of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are gathered together from various 
often quite inaccessible sources. Like the Héfische Tischzuchten this 
gives us conveniently good materials for detailed seminar studies in this 
area. 

I have made spot checks of several items which are available to 
me and I have found the reproduction of these texts to be without 
fault. The editorial chore has been done in exemplary fashion. 


The brief introductory essay by Thomas Perry Thornton deals with 
the history of the genre sufficiently to serve any normal purpose of 
orientation. One statement arouses perplexity. On p. 11 Thornton 
writes: “Fast alle Texte dieses Heftes sind bereits im Druck erschienen. 
Allein Nr. 10 tritt hier zum ersten Male ans Tageslicht.” Number 10, 
however, is Hans Sachs, and indeed three items reprinted from Geyer, 
Altdeutsche Tischzuchten, Altenburger Programmschrift, 1882, and al- 
leged by Thornton to be “mehrfach in modernen Ausgaben zu finden.” 
I assume that the new item is Nr. 11, the miederdeutsche Version der 
Grobianus Tischzucht, although this too is a reprint of a text said 
(p. 71) to be “im Druck erhalten.” This is referred to as the Cod.Theol. 
257.15 of the Herzog August Bibliothek at Wolfenbiittel, and if it is 
indeed printed, it is presumably an incunabulum. 


The Anmerkungen pp. 69-71 are chiefly concerned with the indi- 
cation of the sources of the texts reprinted, with only a few additional 
remarks about other editions and critical studies. 

Although the primary use of the two little collections will probably 


be to provide materials for Ubungen, the mere reading of them will 
enlighten many as to just what patterns of table behavior characterized 


the mediaeval and renaissance man. 


University of Wisconsin. —R-M. S. Heffner 


Deutsche Urkunden des 13. Jahrhunderts. 


Herausgegeben von Bruno Boesch. Bern: A Francke Verlag, 1957. 66 
S. — Altdeutsche Ubungstexte, Band 15. Preis: Sch. Fr. 4.50. 


In the fifteenth volume of the series: Altdeutsche Urkunden, pub- 
lished by the Akademische Gesellschaft Schweizerischer Germanisten, 
Bruno Boesch has presented twenty-four short texts taken from Wil- 
helm’s Corpus der Originalurkunden. These texts are arranged in three 
divisions: A. Urkunden zur Giiter-, Wirtschafts- und Handelsgeschichte, 
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B. Urkunden zum Stadt- und Hofrecht, C. Selections from Landfrie- 
densurkunden. 


In the Vorwort the editor indicates that the collection is intended 
primarily for Seminariibungen in the history of the German anguage. 
He concedes the difficulties involved in the study of the Urkunden for 
this purpose, but points to Maurer’s essay in the Festschrift A. Bach 
in justification of his hopes that this study may come at least to pre- 
liminary results. 


Since a native familiarity with the modern German: dialect con- 
cerned is almost an indispensible requirement for the student who wishes 
to come to grips with the historical problems presented by the language 
of a given Urkunde, it is unlikely that American students will go into 
this part of the field in any but an exploratory way. My own students, 
for example, do no more than sample the Urkunden in Goetze’s Friih- 
neubochdeutsches Lesebuch. Serious students of the Urkunde will of 
course go to the great Corpus from which the specimens in this Ubungs- 
text have been drawn. No doubt the little book will serve its author’s 
purpose well in Europe. 


The book is well printed and, although there is no commentary and 
no vocabulary, there is a bibliography of six and a half closely printed 
pages. The titles are classified under nine rubrics and their dates range 
from 1828 to 1957. The list is clearly adequate to its purpose. 


University of Wisconsin. —R-M. S. Heffner 


The Poetic Style of Erich Kastner. 
By John Winkelman. University of Nebraska Press, 1957. 53 pages. 
Price: $1.00. 


Having already published a book dealing with social criticism in 
Kastner’s early writing, Mr. Winkelman now turns to what he feels 
is a neglected aspect of this writer’s work. He begins with a general 
introductory section which attempts to arrive at a definition of what 
is “lyrical” and what is “rhetorical” in Kastner’s verse, seeing in the 
synthesis of the two Kastner’s main objective. Using the poet’s own 
words about his intentions, he points out that Kastner takes as themes 
contemporary sociological subjects, treating them inevitably from the 
point of view of social satire. This, combined with personal elements 
of Kastner's life, makes up the lyrical-sociological temper of the verse. 
We are told that Kistner’s “vocational experience” as a journalist has 
played an important role as a formative element on the style. It is 
interesting to learn that, according to Kastner’s own “confession,” the 
entire journalistic process with its pitiless revelation of facts was some- 
thing which ran counter to his real desires. 


Following a somewhat disinterested attempt to show the influence 
of Lessing, Schiller, Hoffmann, Schopenhauer, and H. G. Wells on 
Kastner’s thinking, Mr. Winkelman comes to the main point of his 
monograph, and, by virtue of copious yet careful excerpts from the 
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poems, proceeds to illustrate the specific and special characteristics of 
Kastner’s poetic style. These are too numerous to list in full, but Mr. 
Winkelman deals in some detail with poetic vocabulary, verse structure, 
use of monologue, the grotesque, images, precision, use of the “shock” 
element, and other aspects. He contrasts Kastner’s early style with that 
of his most recent poems, drawing the conclusion that a conflict be- 
tween the lyrical and antilyrical seems to have resolved itself in favor 
of the former. The “light verse” character has given way to a certain 
extent to a rather more melancholy tone, without, however, sacrificing 
too many of the stylistic advantages of the earlier work. 


It is unfortunate that the general, interpretive portion of this study 
lapses at times into a complicated, labored style, particularly in the in- 
troductory section, with the result that it is difficult to discover just 
what is meant by “lyrical” and “rhetorical” aspects of Kastner’s verse. 
Unfortunate, because the author has something worthwhile to say about 
a man, who, although by no means a major lyric poet, is nevertheless 
widely read. Mr. Winkelman knows his Kastner, and it is a pity that 
those parts of his monograph which are written in critical, interpretive 
terms are obscured. But once he arrives at the important business of 
analysis, he manages to do so in a way that can be revealing and re- 
warding for those who are interested not only in Kastner, but also in 
other writers of satirical and critical verse. 


University of Kansas. —lan C. Loram 


The Holstein Papers. Vol. II. The Holstein Diaries. 
Edited by Norman Rich and M. H. Fisher. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. 404 pages. Price: $8.50. 


The second volume of the Holstein Papers is far more interesting 
than the trivial material presented in the earlier Memoirs and Political 
Observations. In the early 1860’s Bismarck had warned the later Enm- 
nence Grise of the German Foreign Office against keeping a diary that 
night get out of hand. Holstein deferred his inclinations until the 
years 1881-1888. Now the diaries have gotten out of hand, and they 
illuminate some rather dark corners of life in the Second Reich during 
Bismarck’s last active decade. 


Sometimes today one senses a distinct hankering for “the good old 
days,” when government was not so complicated by bureaucracy, when 
the Old Diplomacy kept Europe at peace, and when there were giants 
in the land. The diaries are likely to dispel some of these illusions — 
at least about late-Bismarckian Germany. Instead of bureaucracy there 
was a fantastic pattern of gossip, intrigue, and influence-mongering — all 
of them very lethal in that “simple” old world. The Old Diplomacy 
operated under similar influences that functioned throughout Europe 
by way of the international aristocracy. Holstein shows the giant Bis- 
marck as having some very puny, narrow, and bigoted characteristics; 
the last decade of his power was riddled with shoddy intrigues and 
mean political devices. 
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The diaries will probably be most interesting and valuable for the 
specialist in German history. The beginner will miss any sense of con- 
nected narrative and will find no meaningful patterns of generalization. 
Even the specialist will need to be on guard against Holstein’s own pet- 
tiness, egotism, and maneuverings. 


Pomona College. —Henry Cord Meyer 
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